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“The Commission . . . shall make reports to the public in the United States 
and abroad to develop a better understanding of and support for the programs 
authorized by this Act.” 


i FULBRIGHT-HAYS ACT (P.L. 87-256) 





_ “T believed in 1946, and I believe now, that the gradual broaden- 
ing of international understanding through education may be an 
| important factor—perhaps a decisive factor—in preventing a 

global catastrophe which would destroy civilization as we know it.” 


| Twenty Years of the Fulbright Act 


by J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


" eey years ago today—on 
August 1, 1946—the President 
| of the United States signed a dis- 
armingly simple act, Public Law 
| 584, amending the Surplus Prop- 
E erty Act of 1944. 


_ That act provided the basic 
_ authority for the creation of the 
program for the exchange of stu- 
' dents and professors between the 
_ United States and 49 foreign 
| countries. 


Prior to the Second World 
War, American cultural relations 
| with the outside world consisted 
' largely of the “grand tours” of a 
handful of citizens who had the 
money and the cosmopolitan 
| tastes to travel abroad. World 
_ War II ended America’s cultural 
' isolation suddenly and decisively, 
' and the American people have 
since found themselves intimately 
involved with the world beyond 
their frontiers. The educational 
_ exchange program authorized in 
| 1946 has represented a modest but 
Significant effort to open new 
channels of communication and 
' to build new dimensions of under- 
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standing between Americans and 
foreign peoples. 


America and the world have 
come a long way in getting to 
know each other over the past 
20 years, but we have scarcely 
approached the goal of complete 
“mutual understanding.” Ameri- 
cans traveling abroad are still 
appalled by the ignorance and 
misconceptions of the United 
States which seem to them to pre- 
vail in many parts of the world. 
We in turn are still relative new- 
comers to the world scene and 
our attitudes retain much of the 
arrogance and parochialism of 
Mark Twain’s Innocents Abroad, 
who reported as follows on their 
travels in Europe: 


The peoples of those foreign countries 
are very ignorant. They look curiously at 








e¢ SENATOR FULBRIGHT spoke at 
the University of Colorado (Boul- 
der) on the 20th anniversary of 
the signing of the Fulbright Act. 
This article is excerpted from his 
remarks. 








the costumes that we had brought from 
the wilds of America. They observed that 
we talked loudly at the table sometimes. . . . 
In Paris, they just simply — their eyes 
and stared when we spoke to them in 
French. We never did succeed in making 
these idiots understand their own language. 


Since Mark Twain wrote these 
words our travelers abroad are not 
so innocent. Today students and 
scholars and ordinary citizens 
travel abroad in great and ever 
expanding numbers and there is 
hardly an area of the world left 
which can be regarded as remote, 
mysterious, and unexplored. Ac- 
quaintance, however, is not 
knowledge and familiarity is not 
understanding; and it must be 
admitted that the new ease of 
travel and communications has 
given rise to half-truths and down- 
right misconceptions as well as to 
genuine learning. 

There is a saying familiar in the 
Ozark Mountains of my State of 
Arkansas that “it’s better to be 
ignorant than to know what ain’t 
so.” This is true enough, but the 
educational exchange program 
which I had the privilege to 
sponsor in 1946 is based on the 
premise that it’s better to know 
what ts so than it is to be ignorant. 

It has been a long and arduous 
task, first, to establish the program 
and then to expand it even to its 








SENATOR J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
presently chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
sponsored the basic legislation for 
the international educational ex- 
change program which bears his 
name. He holds degrees from 
Oxford University, where he was 
a Rhodes scholar. Before his elec- 
tion to Congress in 1942, he had 
served for 3 years as President of 
the University of Arkansas. 
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present modest scale. It has 
always been difficult—and it re- 
mains difficult—to persuade many 
statesmen and politicians that 
education is an enormously im- 
portant factor in international 
relations. —These men, who are so 
much preoccupied with power, 
concern themselves with missiles 
and hydrogen bombs and strat- 
egies and deployments and have 
little time to waste on matters of 
education. This is one of the 
reasons for the confusion and 
uncertainty which trouble us 
today. 

It occurred to me in 1946 to 
sponsor an educational exchange 
program partly because of my own 
experience. I had the very good 
fortune as a young man to be 
awarded a Rhodes Scholarship, 
which allowed me to spend 3 re- 
warding years as a student at 
Oxford, where I had _ never 
dreamed of going. Indeed, before 
going to Oxford I had hardly ever 
traveled beyond my home State 
of Arkansas and it was on the way 
to England that I saw Washington 
and New York for the first time. 
The years at Oxford opened new 
vistas of learning for which I have 
been grateful all my life. 


AFTER WORLD WAR I 


I was also influenced by the 
experience of the nations after 
the First World War. We all 
remember the shabby controver- 
sies over reparations and war 
debts which did so much to 
poison the international atmos- 
phere in the twenties and to pre- 
vent the reconciliation of the 
former antagonists. It occurred 


to me that the enormous obliga- 
tions owed the United States from 
abroad in 1945 could become the 
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subject of another shabby and 
possibly fateful international con- 
troversy unless these credits were 
put to some constructive use. It 
seemed to me further that in the 
wake of the two world wars no 
more constructive use could be 
found for these funds than a pro- 
gram of education aimed at forg- 
ing new bonds of international 
understanding. Had such bonds 
of understanding existed before, 
the two great conflicts of our 
century might not have occurred. 
I believed in 1946, and I believe 
now, that the gradual broadening 
of international understanding 
through education may be an 
important factor, perhaps a deci- 
sive factor, in preventing a global 
catastrophe which would destroy 
civilization as we know it. 

The educational exchange pro- 
gram was not born of one of those 
“great debates” on which the 
United States Senate prides itself. 
The bill was potentially contro- 
versial, and I decided not to take 
the risk of an open appeal to the 
idealism of my colleagues—deeply 
idealistic men though they be. 
Indeed, it occurred to me that the 
less attention the matter got, the 
greater would be the chance of a 
victory for idealism. I enlisted 
the support of a few of my senior 
colleagues and the bill was en- 
acted by the Senate by a voice vote 
with virtually no debate. An 
influential Senator told me later 
that he would have killed the bill 
instantly if he had grasped its 
purpose. “I don’t want our im- 
pressionable American youths to 
be infected with foreign isms,” 
he explained. 

One of the most attractive 
features of the original bill from 
the viewpoint of the Congress was 








that it did not involve an appro- 
priation of funds. The exchange 
program was initiated with for- 
eign credits provided by the sale 
of surplus war equipment and 
supplies which American armies 
had left behind in various coun- 
tries at the end of World War II. 
Local currencies, which could not 
be converted into American 
money because of the dollar short- 
age, were used to finance study by 
Americans in the countries where 
such funds were available, and 
also to pay travel costs for foreign 
scholars to visit the United States. 

President Kennedy once _ re- 
ferred to the exchange program 
as “the classic modern example of 
beating swords into plowshares.” 


FURTHER LEGISLATION 


The program would soon have 
been stunted had Congress not 
provided additional money. The 
Smith-Mundt Act of 1948 greatly 
strengthened the mutual aspect of 
the exchange program by author- 
izing the appropriation of dollars 
to provide funds for foreign stu- 
dents once they were in this 
country. Previously, with financ- 
ing limited to foreign currencies, 
only the costs of transportation to 
the United States could be paid 
to recipients of Fulbright grants. 
Additional support was provided 
by the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 
1954, which authorized the use 
for exchange programs of local 
currencies accruing from sales of 
American agricultural surpluses 
abroad. The Fulbright-Hays Act 
of 1961 consolidated and expand- 
ed the educational exchange pro- 
grams of the United States and 
is now the basic law governing 
these programs. 





COST OF THE PROGRAM 


From the first exchange of 
scholars in 1948 through the end 
of 1965 the entire exchange pro- 
gram has cost the United States 
Government less than $400 mil- 
lion, including the value of for- 
eign currencies as well as dollars. 
Some consider this an excessive 
sum although it is less than a third 
of what the United States Depart- 
ment of Defense spends in a single 
year, for example, on petroleum— 
an expenditure which, to the best 
of my knowledge, has aroused 
little public outcry—or it is less 
than the cost to us of one week’s 
fighting in Viet-Nam. There are 
today approximately 1,100 Ameri- 
cans engaged in study and scholar- 
ships abroad under the program, 
and more than 2800 foreign stu- 
dents and scholars come to the 
United States each year. Forty- 
nine countries throughout the 
world are participating in the 
program, including 16 European 
countries. 

Since 1961 ten important coun- 
tries have undertaken to share the 
costs of the exchange program 
with the United States Govern- 
ment. 


TRULY INTERNATIONAL 


In my own view, the underlying 
strength of the programs we honor 
today derives from the unwaver- 
ing insistence of their sponsors 
that the exchange program be 
truly an international cultural 
venture, free from any political] 
propaganda. 

The creation of a Board of 
Foreign Scholarships, consisting 
mainly of private citizens who set 
the general policy of the exchange 
programs and ultimately approve 
the selection of the grantees, was 
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the first step in insulating the 
programs from current political 
interests. For its part, the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships has relied 
heavily on the assistance of such 
private organizations as the Insti- 
tute of International Education 
and Conference Board of Asso- 
ciated Research Councils—again 
underlining the independence of 
the programs. 


BINATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


Perhaps an even more impor- 
tant element in maintaining the 
integrity and international stature 
of exchange programs has been 
the binational commissions. Es- 
sential to the strength and charac- 
ter of these commissions is their 
location in the host countries and 
the division of their membership 


between Americans and distin- 
guished citizens of the host 
countries. 


Let me read what one observer 
of these commissions in action has 
written: 


The role played by the commissions 
furnishes a day-by-day demonstration of 
the fact that the Fulbright programme is 
not a unilateral one, based on narrowly 
conceived national self-interest, but that it 
is a mutual programme in both its aims and 
processes, founded and conducted on the 
principle of mutual respect and mutual 
responsibility, and placed at the service of 
mutual needs and desires. While technically 
and literally a United States-sponsored 
programme, it is regarded by people in the 
participating countries as ‘their’ programme 
as well. It is not a propaganda programme. 
It is not a technical assistance programme. 
It is a true programme of cultural ex- 
change. 


I SHARE THIS VIEW, and com- 
mend its lessons to the architects 
of the new programs now being 
developed in Washington. 


1“The Philosophy of the Fulbright Pro- 
gramme,” by Donald Cook and J. Paul 
Smith, appeared in International Social Sci- 
ence Bulletin, vol. VIII, no. 4, 1957. 
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Fulbright Exchanges and the Arts 






by JEAN JOYCE 


Widely known among artists 
and musicians, but far too little 
known among the general public, 
is the Fulbright exchange pro- 
grams series of awards in the arts. 
This is the largest single award 
program available in the United 
States today to young American 
artists and musicians for study 
abroad. From 16 to 20 percent of 
all grants to American students 
are awarded in the arts. 


Since 1949, 2,350 talented 
young people from America’s art, 
drama, and music schools have 
won these awards. Although most 
of them were only in their early 
twenties at the time of their 
grants, the names of a significant 
number are already known on the 
concert and opera stages of 
Europe and the United States, in 
the theater and art world, and 
in American art, drama, and 
music schools and university de- 
partments of the country. The 
prograin’s emphasis on young 


artists, which makes foreign train- 
ing available at an early stage in 
their careers, is considered one of 


its significant and distinguishing 
aspects. 

Over half of the young artists 
have gone abroad to study music 
—young composers and conduc- 
tors, pianists, organists, students of 
wind and string instruments, and 
the largest group of all—49 per- 
cent of all music grantees—stu- 
dents of voice. Most of these 
have chosen Europe as their place 
of study. Indeed, music students 
form the second largest category 
of all U.S. student grantees going 
to Europe under the exchange 
program—only grantees studying 
modern languages exceed them in 
number. 

For young students of voice, 
European training and contact 
with Europe’s great opera tradi- 
tions is an essential step in a suc- 
cessful career. While the United 
States by no means lacks fine 








JEAN Joyce prepared the 20th 
anniversary report for the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships. Her first 
work on joining the Department 
of State in 1962 was A Beacon 
of Hope, written for the US. 
Advisory Commission. 

















This article is taken from the 
recently published 20th anniversary 
report of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships entitled International 
Educational Exchange, The Open- 
ing Decades, 1946--66. The report is 
the first comprehensive review and 
analysis of all U.S. academic ex- 
change conducted with the Board’s 


supervision under not only the Ful- 
bright Act of 1946 but the Smith- 
Mundt Act and related enabling 
legislation. 

Copies of the report are available 
from the Executive Secretary, Board 
of Foreign Scholarships, Room 4809, 
Department of State, Washington, 
D. C., 20520. 





teachers, Europe with its many 
opera houses offers exceptional 
opportunities for the stage and 
concert experience which is im- 
perative for the opera singer but 
not readily available in the 
United States. Many voice stu- 
dents selected for awards are 
already so well advanced that, 
even as first-year grantees, they 
are engaged by Europe’s major 
opera houses—in Milan, Berlin, 
Vienna, Stuttgart, Rome. Quite 
a few remain in Europe to sing 
in these same houses, although the 
Metropolitan Opera has engaged 
over a dozen former grantees as 
a result of their European experi- 
ence and reputation. Among those 
now with the Metropolitan Opera 
are Anna Moffo, William Olvis, 
Irene Dalis, Ezio Flagello, Grace 
Hoffman, and Gladys Kutcha, to 
name a few. Miss Dalis was the 
first American-born singer to ap- 
pear at the Bayreuth Festival. 


CONDUCTORS 


For young conductors, too, 
European experience is essential, 
since again the large number of 
orchestras there offers opportuni- 
ties for practical experience in 
conducting which are hard to find 
in the United States. Since 1949 
the exchange program has made 
study awards to over 200 young 
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composers and conductors. A few 
names suggest the caliber of these 
grantees. Lorin Maazel, who re- 
ceived an award for study in 
Rome in 1952, has since con- 
ducted the major orchestras of 
Europe as well as of the United 
States, and in mid-1965 became 
music director of the West Berlin 
Opera Company and the Berlin 
Radio Symphony Orchestra. Lu- 
kas Foss, also an early grantee in 
Rome (1951), this spring con- 
ducted the New York Philhar- 
monic in one of his own works; 
another of his compositions won 
the Critics Circle Award in 1961. 
The 1966 Pulitzer Prize for music 
went to 1951 grantee Leslie Bas- 
sett for his ‘Variations for Orches- 
tra.” 


PIANO AND ORGAN 


Piano is one of the favored in- 
struments of music grantees, as is 
the organ. The organ departments 
of at least three institutions—the 
University of Illinois, Indiana 
University, and Southern Meth- 
odist University—are headed by 
former grantees who are now not 
only teachers but distinguished 
concert organists. Among the 
many former grantees in piano is 
the concert artist Gary Graffman, 
who has been a soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic, the 
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Cleveland Orchestra, and other 
major symphonies here and 
abroad, and pianists Daniel Pol- 
lack, Richard Cass, and Jerome 
Rose—again to name but a few. 


FINE ARTS 


Painting, sculpture, and design, 
expectedly, draw a sizable number 
of young candidates for an ex- 
change grant. While the United 
States has become a leader in 
modern painting, many art teach- 
ers here feel that contact with the 
great European art tradition can 
supplement significantly the “pro- 
vincialism” which some of them 
fear may come from studying 
painting exclusively in the United 
States. America’s leading museums 
and galleries have exhibited the 
work of former grantees, among 
them Dmitri Hadzi (1951) and 
Lee Bontecou (1957), both in 
sculpture; Jack Levine (1951), 
Louis Finkelstein (1957), and 
Elias Friedensohn (1958) in 
painting. Another grantee, Robert 
Sowers (1951), who has special- 
ized in stained glass, designed the 
glass facade for the American 


Airlines building at Kennedy 
International Airport in New 
York, as well as windows for 


many churches and chapels. In 
1956 a special show of the work 
of former grantees was held at the 
Duveen-Graham Gallery in New 
York and toured several cities. In 
1958 a show of paintings by form- 
er grantees was similarly arranged 
by the Smithsonian Institution’s 
Traveling Exhibition Service. 


Also in 1958 the Museum of Con- 
temporary Crafts in New York 
presented a special exhibit of the 
works of grantees who had studied 
crafts. 





THEATER ARTS 


The theater arts—drama, dance, 
and cinematography—have drawn 
an appreciable number of grant- 
ees to Europe, especially in re- 
cent years to England. Alumni of 
the program, too numerous to cite 
here, have acted in or directed 
plays in New York both on and 
off Broadway and at the Lincoln 
Center and the City Center, as 
well as in theaters elsewhere in 
the United States. 


In addition to their public 
performances and exhibits, young 
alumni are helping to give inter- 
national dimension and experi- 
ence to university art, drama, and 
music departments, which are 
today playing an_ increasingly 
large part in America’s cultural 
life. For example, 6 out of 32 
staff members of the art depart- 
ment in the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, including the 
head of the university’s museum, 
are former grantees. As is the 
custom today, many such mem- 
bers of teaching staffs exhibit or 
perform regularly. 


HOW AWARDS ARE MADE 


The professional teachers and 
performers who make up the 
special screening panels for candi- 
dates for art awards have consist- 
ently worked to maintain high 
standards to assure careful selec- 
tion and quality of grantees. To 
be recommended for an award, 
young candidates must have com- 
pleted their U.S. training and be 
considered well advanced or 
“ready” for the foreign experi- 
ence. Most candidates ask to study 
in a specific country—as, very 
frequently, Italy or Germany for 
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voice training, France or Germany 
for organ, England for the dra- 
matic arts and cinematography 
and increasingly, for painting 
and sculpture. Candidates usually 
name a specific school or teacher 
as well. 

Candidates for music awards 
submit tapes of their performance 
for an initial review and, if select- 
ed, later audition in _ person. 
Young composers submit the 
scores of their best works; conduc- 
tor-applicants are required to 
conduct an actual orchestra desig- 
nated by the screening committee. 
Artists submit color slides and 
photographs. 


WHERE THEY STUDY 


While Europe is the major 
study area for U.S. grantees in 
the arts, India and Japan consist- 
ently draw some students each 
year. In 1965 about a dozen U.S. 
students in the arts went to India, 
4 to Japan. 

There is also a small ‘reverse 
flow” of arts students to the 
United States. In 1965-66, 39 of 
these grantees came to this coun- 
try, as compared with 162 Ameri- 
cans going abroad. 

Students, of course, are not the 
only exchange grantees in the 
arts. There is a consistent, if 
limited exchange of U.S. and 
foreign lecturers and _ research 
scholars in this field. In the last 
decade the number of visiting lec- 
turers in the arts has doubled. In 
the 1965-66 academic year it in- 
cluded, among others, a Swedish 
and an Italian lecturer on archi- 
tecture, a professor of Japanese 


and Chinese Sumi painting from 
Kyoto, a Viennese composer, and 
a theater director from Athens 
who lectured on ancient Greek 
drama. 


THE DATA on which the above 
article is based were supplied 
early last summer to Howard 
Taubman, now critic-at-large of 
the New York Times. 

Using the material in a detailed 
article in the Times on June 22, 
1966, Mr. Taubman spoke with 
appreciation and praise of the 
Fulbright art awards and their 
many distinguished alumni. He 
wrote: 


“If you were asked to guess who 
has been underwriting the largest 
program of awards in the arts 
during the last 20 years, you prob- 
ably would say the Ford or Rocke- 
feller Foundation. But you would 
be wrong. It is the State Depart- 
ment through its international ex- 
changes under the 1946 Fulbright 
mee Gs 


“In other generations the scions 
of the rich went abroad for their 
Wanderjahr, the year of wander- 
ing and absorption of European 
culture. Now it is the Gov- 
ernment through the State De- 
partment that makes possible a 
fruitful year abroad for many 
gifted young Americans. 


“Its reward is that it receives 
back from Europe men and 
women whose talents have been 
sharpened and whose _ horizons 
have been broadened. In their 
own work and in their influence 
on others they contribute to the 
nation’s cultural flowering.” 


~——v 
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In recent years the question of academic freedom has been raised 





in connection with the Government’s international educational 
exchange programs. Dr. Handlin explains the policies of the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships, which oversees these programs 
and is responsible for recruitment, selection, and placement of 
thousands of grantees each year. The guiding assumption of the 
Board, he says, is that there is no conflict between the exchange 
programs’ goal of serving U.S. foreign policy objectives and a 
commitment to the traditional conceptions of academic freedom. 


Academic Freedom 
in International Educational Exchange 


by OSCAR HANDLIN 


The growing importance of 
international educational  ex- 
changes raises troubling problems 
about traditional concepts of 
academic freedom. On the one 
hand, learning is widely regarded 
as international in scope. On the 
other, the movement of people 
and ideas depends upon national 
states which do not always respect 
the liberty of expression and 
which seek to use these exchanges, 
as they do the flow of informa- 
tion, to serve their own interests. 

For two decades since the Ful- 
bright Act of 1946, the United 
States has sponsored an active 
program of international educa- 
tional exchange, oversight of 
which the law vests in the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships, a unique 
governmental institution. The 12 


members of the Board are ap- 
pointed by the President and are 
responsible for the recruitment, 
selection, and placement of thou- 
sands of students, teachers, and 
researchers who annually come 
from and go to the countries with 
which exchanges are conducted. 
Yet the Board members are pri- 
vate citizens whose primary affilia- 
tions are academic. 

This situation is deliberate, 
built into the law 20 years ago 








Dr. Oscar HANDLIN is chairman 
of the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships. He is Warren Professor of 
History at Harvard University 
and author of numerous books. 
His The Uprooted was awarded 
the Pulitzer Prize in 1952. 

















and reaffirmed by subsequent 
legislation. It is the product of an 
intention to keep the program 
free of either political or bureau- 
cratic interference. The Board 
acts as the representative of the 
American academic community, 
from which its members are 
drawn and to which they continue 
to have some responsibility. 


This context has shaped the 
American response to the prob- 
lems of academic freedom raised 
in recent years. The Board spends 
public funds and, therefore, has 
a responsibility to the Govern- 
ment on behalf of which it acts; 
its program is designed to serve 
the foreign policy objectives of 
the United States. Its guiding as- 
sumption is that there is no con- 
flict between those goals and a 
commitment to the traditional 
conceptions of academic freedom. 
Selections are made solely on the 
basis of merit because the free 
flow of ideas cannot but further 
the foreign policy aims of the 
United States. 


QUESTION OF SUITABILITY 


Service in a foreign country, 
however, involves problems of 
suitability as well as of compe- 
tence. The men and women who 
go forth to teach and learn in cul- 
tures different from their own 
must have not only a command of 
the subject matter but the quali- 
ties of personality and character 
that will permit them to operate 
effectively and reliably. This is 
particularly the case in under- 
developed countries where condi- 
tions are very different from those 
on American campuses. But the 
criteria of suitability are not 
allowed to become indirect ways 
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of passing upon the political views 
of applicants. 


IN RECENT YEARS the Viet-Nam 
crisis has given the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships the occasion 
for formulating explicitly a posi- 
tion which the academic com- 
munity has come to take for 
granted. The following docu- 
ments illustrate the problem and 
the Board’s policy. 


FREEDOM TO DISAGREE 


In 1965 an American lecturer 
who dissented from American 
actions in Viet-Nam raised the 
question of whether acceptance 
of a grant entailed the obligation 
to support Government policy. 
The answer of the chairman made 
the Board’s view clear. 


May 28, 1965 


DEAR Dr. LANDAUuER: ' I regret the 
delay in acknowledging your recent 
letter describing your reasons for 
withdrawing your application for a 
lecturing grant to Germany. 


I can appreciate why you found it 
necessary to recall your application, 
but I do not wish to leave un- 
answered some of the assumptions 
stated or implied in your letter. 

You have noted that a Fulbright 
grantee is an unofficial representative 
of his country. The Board of For- 
eign Scholarships has always con- 
sidered this to mean representative 
in the sense of representing the 
American intellectual and scholarly 
community, and in no sense as a 
spokesman or advocate of American 
foreign policy. We have a Diplo- 
matic Service for this purpose. 


1 Dr. Carl Landauer is professor emeritus 
in the economics department, University of 
California at Berkeley. 
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Your acceptance of a Fulbright 
grant, therefore, in no sense carries 
with it the responsibility you de- 
scribe “to defend not merely the 
morality but also the wisdom of 
American action.” You are, in fact, 
a private citizen free to agree or dis- 
agree with foreign criticisms of 
American policy on  Viet-Nam, 
limited only by your own judgment, 
discretion, and professional respon- 
sibilities. 

One of the strengths of our plural- 
istic society is the power of dissent. 
We have seen this demonstrated in 
recent weeks in all manner of forums 
from the halls of Congress to the 
“teach-ins” on national television. 
We feel that a basic contribution of 
our educational and cultural ex- 
change program can be to demon- 
strate to visitors to the United States, 
as well as through our grantees 
abroad, the nature and character of 
this and other aspects of our society. 
It is through individuals like your- 
self and others who apply for grants 
that the diverse character of our 
society and institutions is demon- 
strated. 


Sincerely yours, 


Joun M. STALNAKER, Chairman 
Board of Foreign Scholarships 


COMPLIANCE WITH THE LAW 


Reports that a grantee refused 
to pay his federal income tax in 
protest against the war in Viet- 
Nam raised more complex ques- 
tions in the spring of 1966. In its 
letters to the grantee the Board 
first of all made clear the criteria 
by which grantees are selected. 
The Board went on to explain the 
distinction between freedom to 
express a dissenting opinion and 
disobedience of the law. When 
the grantee explained that he had 
filed a proper tax return and 
would limit his protest to a re- 





the 
amount due, the award was al- 
lowed to stand. The Board’s two 
letters follow. 


fusal to pay voluntarily 


May 3, 1966 


DEAR PROFEssoR DaAvipon: 2? I am 
responding to your letter of April 
20, 1966, addressed to Ralph Vogel * 
because I wish you to understand 
clearly the position of the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships, under whose 
jurisdiction your fellowship to Den- 
mark lies. Your case has raised vari- 
ous troubling issues for us and you 
ought to know, in precise terms, our 
views about the nature of the award. 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships 
is responsible, under the Fulbright- 
Hays Act for the supervision of the 
international exchange of educa- 
tional personnel carried forward 
with the funds of the United States 
Government. The Board establishes 
the rules for the selection of lec- 
turers, researchers, teachers and stu- 
dents; it regulates the procedures by 
which grantees are chosen; and it ap- 
proves each grant as it is made. The 
Board’s twelve members, designated 
by the President, represent the aca- 
demic community. At the moment, 
nine of them are professors in insti- 
tutions of higher learning; one is in 
secondary education. You are deal- 
ing, therefore, with a group of your 
colleagues deeply concerned with the 
problems of international education. 

The members of the Board set a 
high value upon the principles of 
academic freedom; and they have not 
allowed attitudes on foreign’ policy 
or other non-academic issues to affect 
the selection of grantees. The prima- 
ry criteria of selection have been the 
competence of the applicants within 


2 Professor William C. Davidon is a mem- 
ber of the physics department of Haverford 
College, Haverford, Pa. 

3 Ralph H. Vogel is executive secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships, Depart- 
ment of State. 
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their subject matter and their suit- 
ability to carry forward their projects 
in the countries to which they are 
sent. 


These criteria applied in your case, 
as they did in any other. Your initial 
selection was made by a panel of 
scholars on your merits as a physicist. 
Your grant was approved on behalf 
of the Board, which was well aware 
at the time that your views on 
American policy differed from those 
of the United States government. We 
did not think that those ideas, how- 
ever much others disagreed with 
them, would limit your ability to 
carry on your work as a physicist in 
Denmark. 

Non-compliance with the law, how- 
ever, is an altogether different mat- 
ter. I hope you understand why we 
think so. 


You must recognize the right of 
others to hold views different from 
your own and at least conceive of the 
possibility that you may be in error. 
You must therefore expect that poli- 
cies with which you disagree will 
sometimes prevail. And the mainte- 
nance of an orderly society—and par- 
ticularly of a democratic one—de- 
pends upon the willingness of those 
who are outvoted to acquiesce in the 
rule of the majority. No one has 
stated this position more clearly than 
Roger Williams three hundred years 
ago: 


There goes many a ship ft) sea, with many 
hundred souls in one ship, whose weal and 
woe is common, and is a true picture of a 
commonwealth, or a human combination, 
or society. It hath fallen out sometimes 
that both Papists and Protestants, Jews and 
Turks, may be embarked in one ship; upon 
which supposal I affirm, that all the liberty 
of conscience, that ever I pleaded for, turns 
upon these two hinges: that none of the 
Papists, Protestants, Jews, or Turks, be 
forced to come to the ship’s prayers or wor- 
ship, nor compelled from their own par- 
ticular prayers or worship, if they practice 
any. 1 further add, that I never denied, that 
notwithstanding this liberty, the commander 
of this ship ought to command the ship's 
course, yea, and also command that justice, 
peace, and sobriety, be kept and practised, 
both among the seamen and all the pas- 
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sengers. If any of the seamen refuse to per- 
form their service, or passengers to pay their 
freight; if = refuse to help, in person or 
urse, tow the common charges or de- 
ence; if any refuse to obey the common 
laws and orders of the ship, concerning 
their common peace or preservation; if any 
shall mutiny and rise up against their com- 
manders and officers; if any should preach 
or write that there ought to be no com- 
manders or officers, because all are equal in 
Christ, therefore no masters nor officers, no 
laws nor orders, no corrections nor punish- 
ments; I say, I never denied, but in such 
cases, whatever is pretended, the commander 
or commanders may judge, resist, compel, 
and punish such transgressors, according to 
their deserts and merits. 


Hence, my concern at your refusal 
to pay in full the Federal income 
taxes due from you. 

It seems to me you should either 
pay your taxes or not accept the 
grant. You are hardly in a position 
personally to pick and choose which 
of the laws of the United States are 
applicable to you. Can you, in good 
conscience, calmly accept the benefits 
of one statute and reject the respon- 
sibilities imposed by another? 

I will be glad to discuss the whole 
matter further and assure you that 
our sole desire, while protecting the 
rights of each individual, is to re- 
spect law and defend the interests of 
the academic community. 

Yours truly, 


Oscar HANDLIN, Chairman 
Board of Foreign Scholarships 


June 3, 1966 


Dear Sir: Your letter of May 19, 
1966, came before the Board of For- 
eign Scholarships at its meeting on 
June 2. 

The Board did not take cognizance 
of the material on the first two pages 
of your letter. As I explained in my 
letter of May 3, it has no desire to 
judge the private views of applicants. 
It is necessarily interested in full 


compliance with the law authorizing 
the programs for which it is respon- 
sible. 

(I can only add the personal wish 
that you read the sentence from 
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Thoreau following that which you 
quoted. His answer to the questions, 
you will observe, is quite different 
from your own.) 

You have read the terms of award 
to which you become subject from 
the moment you accept the transpor- 
tation paid for by the Foundation in 
Denmark. You are aware therefore 
of the provisions for termination of 
grants; and you will understand 
why in your case the Board will fol- 


. low, with more than routine interest, 


your progress in carrying out your 
research project. Your acceptance of 
the grant is acceptance also of the 
accompanying conditions; and since 
misconduct or political activity run 
counter to the purpose of the award, 
they are grounds for its termination. 

The Board did take note of your 
last two paragraphs in which you 
afhrm that you can best,improve the 
overall situation by continuing with 
“constructive activity, including 
physics research.” The purpose of 
your grant is research in physics; and 
that cannot become subsidiary to any 
other activity. You express the be- 
lief that your views on the Viet-Nam 
war will not interfere with your 
ability to carry out the research pro- 
gram in full accord with the terms 
and conditions of the grant. You 
state further that one of the reasons 
for your grant application and for 
obtaining a leave of absence from 
Haverford College was precisely to 
allow you more time for research 
this coming year. This is in keeping 
with your statement to me that you 
would confine yourself to your re- 
search project while in Denmark 
and that if you should find it neces- 
sary to engage in other activities you 
would at that time resign your grant. 

We hope that this will not become 
necessary and that your research will 
prove rewarding to you and to the 
scientific community responsible for 
your selection. 

Yours truly, 
Oscar HAnpDLIN, Chairman 
Board of Foreign Scholarships 





RESPONSE TO ACLU 


Finally, last March the Board 
received a letter from Dr. Murray 
S. Stedman, Jr.,* chairman of a 
subcommittee of the Academic 
Freedom Committee of the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union. This 
subcommittee was examining the 
present international exchange 
programs in the light of develop- 
ments which have occurred since 
publication of the 1961 report of 
the Academic Freedom Com- 
mittee. The letter inquired about 
current standards and procedures 
of the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships in assessing candidates as to 
loyalty and personal suitability. 

The Actu study, Dr. Stedman 
wrote, “will also focus on those 
areas which suggest a possible con- 
flict between scholarly communi- 
cation and political goals, as de- 
scribed in the following questions: 


“1. Are candidates for teaching 
abroad selected on the basis of 
government preference for par- 
ticular subject matters which tend 
to promote ‘propaganda’ rather 
than the ends of scholarship? 


“2. Are ideological positions of 
candidates given priority over 
merit? 


“3. What controls are exer- 
cised in choosing students for 
participation in the programs?”’ 


The Board replied to the AcLu 
with the following general state- 
ment of its policy. 


4 Dr. Stedman is chairman of the depart- 
ment of government of Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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June 9, 1966 


Dear Dr. STEDMAN: I am replying 
on behalf of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships to your letter of March 
22, 1966, addressed to Mr. Ralph 
Vogel, whose interim acknowledg- 
ment explained that you would 
have a further reply from us. The 
Board’s Executive and Planning 
Committee, which received copies of 
your letter, suggested it be discussed 
at the meeting of the entire Board in 
June so that it could receive careful 
consideration. That accounts for the 
delay in our response. 

Before responding specifically to 
the questions in your letter, permit 
me to react to your opening sentence. 
I challenge the statement that there 
are “potential threats to the civil 
liberties inherent in the structure 
and implementation of the inter- 
national exchange program.” This 
program is unique, not only in our 
own governmental structure, but also 
in any throughout the world, in the 
extent to which it entrusts the ad- 
ministration of a public program, 
financed by public funds, to the aca- 
demic community. A disinterested 
survey of the organization of the 
program will reveal that the concern 
expressed in your letter is totally 
unfounded. 

Americans in the 1960’s under- 
stand that the extension of the inter- 
est of government to new areas is 
not in itself a threat to liberty. In- 
deed in our society there are cases in 
which the defense of freedom often 
calls for the support of the state. The 
only question should be whether ade- 
quate safeguards remain to the rights 
of individuals. The programs con- 
ducted under the auspices of this 
Board operate with scrupulous re- 
gard to those rights. 

Several pertinent events have oc- 
curred since the report of the AcLu 
Academic Freedom Committee ap- 
peared in 1961. 


1. The Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act, which be- 
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came law in 1961, increased the 
Board’s membership to twelve, and 
broadened the Board’s authority. 
That Act assigns to the Board of For- 
eign Scholarships responsibility for 
the supervision of educational ex- 
changes authorized under the Act, 
and for selecting students, scholars, 
teachers, trainees, and other persons 
to participate in these programs. 

2. In addition to its general state- 
ment of purpose, the Act specified 
that the Board is responsible for 
fostering and supporting American 
studies abroad (Section 102 (b) (4)), 
and for promoting modern foreign 
language training and area studies 
in the United States (Section 102 (b) 
(6)). 

3. Since 1962 Board membership 
has been drawn principally from 
among scholars active in their dis- 
ciplines. A list of current members 
is enclosed. The present Vice Chair- 
man, Dr. John Hope Franklin, was 
a member of the AcLu subcommittee 
which prepared the 1961 report. 


The standards and _ procedures 
currently followed by the Board with 
respect to loyalty and 


a suit- 
ability remain essentially those out- | 





a 
> 





lined in the review by Louis Joughin’ | 


in the spring 1960 issue of the AauP 


Bulletin cited in the AcLU report. | 


The Board, however, has since then 
reorganized its subcommittee struc- 
ture so that its selection responsibili- 
ties are distributed among five geo- 
graphic subcommittees paralleling 
the five major regions of the world. 
Nominations of candidates for pro- 
fessor grants are reviewed initially 
by the subcommittees having juris- 
diction over the country of applica- 


GQ 


——- 


tion. Applications of candidates who | 


have been recommended both by the 
Conference Board and the respective 
overseas Commission, but who are 


5 Mr. Joughin was staff associate of the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors. His article was entitled “The Selection 
of Fulbright Scholars.” 
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not approved for selection by the 
Board’s subcommittee, continue to 
be referred to the full Board for re- 
view and decision. 

Members of this Board take their 
selection responsibilities very seri- 
ously. In a process involving a 
limited number of grant opportuni- 
ties for a larger number of candi- 
dates, all cannot be selected. I can 
state without qualification that there 
have been no “recent incidences of 
rejections which have been based on 
questionable information and raw 
files.” Indeed, to imply that those 
who are not selected are rejected on 
the basis of such data is to cast 
doubt not only on all those who can- 
not be accommodated because of 
limited openings, but also on the 
integrity of the members of the 
Board in the performance of their 
duties. 

The Board lacks the means inde- 
pendently to investigate the thou- 
sands of applicants for grants. It 
must evaluate as best it can the 


, validity and reliability of informa- 


tion that comes to it from creden- 
tials, letters of reference, screening 
committee reports and departmental 
files. It’s proceedings are not judi- 
cial; it arrives at no verdicts of guilt 
or innocence. Like other scholarly 
bodies which judge applicants for 
appointments or awards, it must 
therefore depend on the discretion, 
good sense and integrity of its mem- 
bers. Their character, in the last 
analysis, guarantees the fairness of 
the procedure. 

Candidates are not informed of 
the reasons for their non-selection. 
This is the universal practice, as far 
as we know, of award-granting 
agencies, governmental and non- 
governmental. Some of our members 
have been involved in the programs 
of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, the American Council of Learned 
Societies, the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion, and the National Merit Foun- 
dation; and others have served on 
various public selection panels. In no 





case that we know of are reasons 
given for non-selection. The Board 
of Foreign Scholarships and its prin- 
cipal cooperating agencies have ac- 
cordingly adopted the policy of de- 
clining to elaborate on reasons in 
any case in which an individual can- 
didate is not selected. 

In any case, it would not be prac- 
ticable to provide this service. Re- 
cent application figures available for 
the American professor program il- 
lustrate the impossibility of doing so: 
2,133 candidates applied for 690 
openings in the 1965-66 program; 
1,215 were recommended and 918 
were not recommended by the Con- 
ference Board. Withdrawals and de- 
clinations reduced these figures to 
some extent, but selections could be 
made only for the actual grants avail- 
able. For the American student pro- 
gram, the Institute of International 
Education received 4,601 applica- 
tions for 853 openings, a ratio of ap- 
proximately 5.4 applicants per grant 
available. 


I now turn to your three specific 
questions. 


1. Candidates for teaching abroad 
are selected on the basis of program 
openings in particular subject mat- 
ter fields specified by some 50 bina- 
tional Commissions abroad, or by 
our Diplomatic Missions where Com- 
missions do not exist. In both in- 
stances, such openings are deter- 
mined in the main by requests from 
educational] institutions in the host 
country for scholars in particular 
subject matter fields. Additional 
openings are also reserved in many 
of these country programs for schol- 
ars without reference to specific 
fields provided they can be accommo- 
dated at an educational institution 
in the host country. 

2. Candidates are selected on the 
basis of scholarly achievement. The 
Board reiterated this position a year 
ago in responding to a decision by 
Dr. Carl Landauer of the University 
of California, who withdrew his ap- 
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plication for a lecturing grant to 
Germany because he felt unable “to 
defend not merely the morality but 
also the wisdom of American action” 
in Viet-Nam. We stated at that time 
that the acceptance of a grant car- 
ried no such responsibility, and that 
as a private citizen he was free to 
agree or disagree with foreign criti- 
cisms of American policy, limited 
only by his own judgment, discre- 
tion, and professional responsibili- 
ties. 

3. Students are also selected on the 
basis of academic achievement, 
based on a nation-wide competition 
conducted by a National Screening 
Committee on behalf of the Institute 
of International Education. Place- 
ment and fields of study are deter- 
mined by the binational commissions 
abroad in cooperation with educa- 
tional institutions in the host 
country. 


The Board is pleased to have had 
an opportunity to respond to the 
questions raised by your committee. 
If we can be helpful in any way, 
please let us know. 

Yours truly, 


Oscar HANDLIN, Chairman 
Board of Foreign Scholarships 


[enclosure] 
BOARD OF FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS 
Oscar Handlin, Ph.D., chairman, Charles 


Warren Professor of American History, 
Harvard University 


John Hope Franklin, Ph.D., vice chairman, 
professor of American history, University 
of Chicago 


William G. Craig, headmaster, John Bur- 
roughs School, St. Louis, Mo. [recently 
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for Higher Education, Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare} 


W. J. Driver, LL.B., Administrator, Veter- 
ans Administration, Washington, D.C. 
G. Homer Durham, . Ph.D., president, 
Arizona State University and professor of 

political science 


Teruo Ihara, Ph.D., associate professor of 
education, University of Hawaii 

Francis Keppel, LL.D., former Assistant 
Secretary for Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; chair- 
man of the board, General Learning Cor- 
poration, New York, N. Y. 


Frederick B. Pike, Ph.D., professor of Latin 
American history, University of Penn- 
sylvania 

James R. Roach, Ph.D., professor of govern- 
ment, University of Texas 


John M. Stalnaker, LL.D., president, Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corporation; 
former professor of psychology 


George E. Taylor, D. Litt., director, Far 
Eastern and Russian Institute and pro- 
fessor of history, University of Washing- 
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The Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships has voted to make these 
views public in the confidence 
that its position serves the inter- 
ests of the academic community 
and of the United States. 
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_ trained persons 


Another economics professor discusses the “brain drain” problem, 
| examining some of the arguments put forth by Herbert G. Grubel 


in the spring 1966 issue of EXCHANGE. 


In Defense of Traditional Views 
of the “Brain Drain” Problem 


In recent years public officials 
and educators in many countries 
have become increasingly con- 
cerned about the significant losses 
through emigration of high-level 
human resources from relatively 
poor to richer countries. Typi- 
cally, these observers have de- 
cried this emigration as a heavy 
drain of often very scarce human 
knowledge and skills of the very 
sort essential to the economic and 
social development of underde- 
veloped areas. They point out 
that the emigration of highly 
constitutes a 
heavy offset to the efforts of de- 
veloped countries such as the 
United States to promote and 
sponsor the development of high- 
level human resources needed by 
underdeveloped countries.? A 


major means of such assistance is 
through programs of education 
and training of foreign nationals 
in the more advanced countries. 
The fact that such laudable ex- 
change programs may contribute 
heavily to the very unlaudable 


by JOHN C. SHEARER 


brain drain is causing consterna- 
tion among even those of us who 
are strong advocates of student ex- 
change programs as a main key to 


1 For a short bibliography on this subject, 
see the summer 1966 issue, p. 67. 

2See, for example, John C. Shearer, 
“Intra- and International Movements of 
High-Level Human Resources” in James 
Heaphey (ed.), Development Administra- 
tion: Spatial Aspects (New York: McGraw 
Hill, forthcoming) . 








Joun C. SHEARER ts associate pro- 
fessor of economics at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, where he 
is also associated with the Insti- 
tute for Research on Human 
Resources. He received his mas- 
ter’s and doctorate degrees from 
Princeton and spent a year as a 
Fulbright fellow at the Univer- 
sity of Manchester (England). His 
current research is concentrated 
on the economics of the U.S. 
training of foreign graduate stu- 
dents and especially its relevance 
for home country needs. 
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the economic and social develop- 
ment of other countries. 


We are often as firm in our con- 
viction that the brain drain is 
“bad” as we are in our conviction 
that student exchange programs 
are “good.” We are anxious to find 
and promote ways to reduce the 
brain drain, especially as it re- 
lates to student exchange pro- 
grams. We regard as a “good 
thing” the introduction in 1956 
(P.L. 155) of administrative con- 
trols on foreign visitors in the 
United States on exchange visitor 
visas. Visitors, including students, 
are now required, after the com- 
pletion of their visits or studies, 
to return to their home countries 
for 2 years before they may apply 
for immigrant visas to the United 
States. 


We regard as a “bad thing” our 
new immigration policy which 
strongly favors admitting highly 
trained persons with skills espe- 
cially valuable to the United States 
and, usually, also to the countries 
of origin. We have held these 
views because they conform well 
with the experiences of many of 
us in programs of human resources 
and educational development in 
underdeveloped countries. 

Now, however, our traditional 
methods of approaching these mat- 
ters are challenged. In an article in 
this journal* and in an earlier 
paper‘ Professor Grubel argues 
that the brain drain, and especially 
the nonreturn of foreign students 


3Herbert G. Grubel, “Nonreturning 
Foreign Students and the Cost of Student 
Exchange,” Exchange, Spring 1966, pp. 20- 
29. 


4 Herbert G. Grubel and Anthony D. 
Scott, “The International Flow of Human 
Capital,” American Economic Review, vol. 


LVI, no. 2 (May 1966) , pp. 268-274. 
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trained in advanced countries, 
may be a‘“good thing” for the 
world—and even for their coun- 
tries of origin. He employs an in- 
triguing array of assumptions, 
judgments, and elements of classi- 
cal economic analysis to support 
his position. He questions and at- 
tempts to refute many of the basic, 
standard beliefs which have ori- 
ented the thoughts and actions of 
most other observers and of most 
governments. If Grubel is correct, 
we should stop worrying about the 





brain drain and the nonreturning | 


foreign students. Indeed, we 
should reverse our efforts and en- 


courage the “reverse flow of for- | 


eign aid’”—the outflow of highly 
trained persons from the poor to 
the rich areas of the world. 
Before we do an about-face, 
however, we should examine care- 


fully Grubel’s arguments. Econ- — 


omists delight in using economic ; 


analysis to disprove or to discredit 
popularly held notions and to 
show the fallacies and inadequa- 
cies of certain public policies. This 
is a valuable function of systematic 
thought and of relevant theoreti- 
cal analysis. However, the mere 
application of systematic thought 
and of orthodox economic theory 
should not, in and by itself, pre- 
vail over common sense and in- 
formed judgment based upon em- 
pirical knowledge and experience. 
This is especially true where the 
orthodox economic theory is 
largely inapplicable to the realities 
of the particular problem and its 
institutional setting. Therefore, 
before we allow Grubel’s analysis 


to confound us, we are obliged by | 


the great importance of the prob- 
lem to take a hard look at his 
evidence and his arguments. Such 
is the purpose of this paper. 
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Before considering sequentially 
those of Grubel’s major points 
which warrant discussion, we 
should commend that part of his 
work which demonstrates the rela- 
tively low cost to the United 
States of our programs for training 
foreign students.’ This conclu- 
sion should strengthen our con- 
viction that exchange programs 
should be expanded, for they 
often represent great value, in 
terms of our foreign aid objec- 
tives, in return for small expendi- 
tures. If this conviction be valid, 
however, it is inconsistent with 
Grubel’s attempted refutation of 
the traditional view wherein he 
claims that the brain drain and the 
nonreturning student benefit the 
world and the countries of origin. 
If it is good for Pakistan that some 
of its best students receive uni- 
versity training in the United 
States, how can it be even better 
for Pakistan that many of the best 
of these students stay in, or soon 
return to, the United States where 
they utilize their talents and train- 
ing? 


1. The percentage of nonreturn- 
ing students is large—or is it? 


Grubel gives us little help in 
appraising the magnitude of the 
problem. He merely assumes a 10 
percent rate of non-return. He 
also cites a 6 percent figure from 
the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs. Surely, before we 
immerse ourselves too deeply in 
the intricacies of this problem we 
had better appraise its dimensions 
and characteristics. Estimates vary 
greatly and are often contradic- 
tory. A 1958 survey made by the 


5 Grubel, op. cit., pp. 25-29. 





Institute of International Educa- 
tion of a select group of 9,000 
former foreign grantees indicates 
that the highest proportion of stu- 
dents staying permanently in the 
‘United States was among Euro- 
peans (12.0 percent) and the low- 


est was among Far Easterners 
(2.3 percent) .* Later information 
claims that at least 95 percent to 
97 percent of Chinese students 
from Taiwan, Hong Kong, and 
from minorities in Southeast Asia 
settle permanently in the United 
States, and that 90 percent of 
Korean and 50 percent of Iranian 
students do so.’ 

These astounding disparities in 
estimates of the magnitude of 
the problem strongly suggest the 
great need for sound empirical 
work before we can deal intelli- 
gently with the problem. Even 
more important than area or coun- 
try differences may be the dif- 
ferential rates by field of special- 
ization of studies, level of training 
in the United States, and nature of 
sponsorship. Impressionistic evi- 
dence from analyses of data on 
foreign students suggests, for ex- 
ample, that the highest “leakage” 
rates are found among Ph.D. 
graduates, especially in the physi- 
cal sciences, and especially those 
who are sponsored by their own 
or United States university re- 
sources.* 


6 The Foreign Student: Exchangee or Im- 
migrant? (New York: Committee on Educa- 
tional Interchange Policy, May 1958), table 
2, p. 5. 

7 Gregory Henderson, “Foreign Students: 
Exchange or Immigration?,” International 
Development Review, vol. VI, no. 4 (De- 
cember 1964) , pp. 19-20. 


8 Shearer, op. cit. 
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2. Nationalism is evil, for it is 
synonymous with “militarism.” 


This undocumented and ques- 
tionable assertion is given unwar- 
ranted importance in Grubel’s 
analysis. He acknowledges that a 
country “loses” by immigration 
only in the “nationalistic” sense 
of “military and economic power” 
through its loss of potential mili- 
tary draftees and, although he is 
not clear on this point, through 
the loss of (military?) output. He 
points to the fallacy of equating 
military power with the number 
of able-bodied men in this age of 
hydrogen bombs and missiles. It 
is interesting to note, however, 
that the draft policies of the 
United States, whose military 
strength is based on sophisticated 
weaponry, are encouraging many 
foreign students to return home 
who otherwise would like to stay. 

It is refreshing, but misleading, 
to consider nationalism as an evil 
force in the light of the urgency 
given to “nation building” by our 
own and by other academicians 
and governments as a necessary 
prior condition to political, social, 
and economic progress. 


3. The emigrant does not reduce 
the per capita income of those who 
remain—or does he? 


This seems to be Grubel’s 
main point, but it is made ambigu- 
ously. His argument is based on 
the usual assumptions of orthodox 
economic theory of well functien- 
ing market economies, wherein 
resources, including human re- 
sources, are very responsive to eco- 
nomic motivations and where the 
earnings of all factors of produc- 
tion, including human resources, 
are equal to their contributions 
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to output. We shall examine the 
relevance of this last point, the 
marginal productivity theory, 
under item 6 below. 


Certain aspects of orthodox eco- 
nomic theory are inapplicable to 
this real-world problem. For ex- 
ample, it is assumed that adjust- 
ments in earnings take place rapid- 
ly and fully in response to changes 
in the supply or demand for 
services. Any distortions are con- 
sidered by the pure theorist to be 
merely the result of interferences 
with the free functioning of mar- 
ket forces which would, if un- 
encumbered, soon bring about so- 
cially optimal equilibrium condi- 
tions. As weak as these assump- 
tions are, relative to many of the 
affairs of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, they are weaker still with 
respect to the realities of the de- 
velopment, motivation, and _ util- 
ization of their high-level human 
resources. Even if people were 
quickly responsive to changes in 
apparent future opportunities for 
earnings, and even if abundant 
student vacancies existed in ade- 
quate training institutions, the 
time needed to train medical, 
engineering, and scientific person- 
nel is considerable. These long 
lags between the increased earn- 
ings caused by the emigration of 
high-level manpower and an in- 
crease in available supply of these 
skills can be intolerable, especially 
in nations which are seeking to 
alleviate dire human need as 
rapidly as possible. 

Despite the heavy costs in re- 
sources and time needed to train 
persons to replace high-level emi- 
grants, Grubel casually states that 
any disadvantage caused the home 
country by such emigration is 
remedied as soon as replacements 
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are trained, as if this were quick 
and costless. If such training were 
so simple, why was there any 
point to training students abroad 
in the first place? 

If orthodox, market-oriented 
economic theory provides a satis- 
factory analytic framework for 
consideration of the brain drain, 
then the world is witness to an 
interesting phenomenon in the 
existence, persistence, and tighten- 
ing of the Berlin Wall, which was 
erected precisely to prevent the 
emigration of (especially) highly 
trained human resources. Either 
Marxist economic analysis comes 
to opposite policy conclusions 
about the brain drain, or the East 
Germans are also making a serious 
error in impeding the outflow. 
What they should do, extending 
Grubel’s reasoning, is to encour- 
age and facilitate such outflows as 
best serving their interests. They 
seem at least as interested in re- 
taining highly skilled adults as in 
retaining draft-age youths. 


4. The nonreturs of students does 
not penalize the home country 
because they were not producers 
there. 


This point disguises the more 
important fact that the home 
country loses the potential contri- 
bution to production of students 
who do not return home. It is the 
prospect of future productivity 
which justifies the investments by 
the home and host countries in 
developing the students’ abilities. 
About 43 percent of all foreign 
students in the United States in 
1965 were graduate students,° 


® Calculated from Open Doors 1965 (New 
York: Institute of International Education, 
June 1965) , table 1, pp. 16-17. 





most of whom received their un- 
dergraduate training at home. 
Most students received at least 
their secondary education at home, 
and all the costs of gestation, birth, 
and their food, shelter, clothing, 
and services throughout all their 
many nonproductive years were 
incurred by the home countries. 
All of these home-country costs 
can properly be considered as in- 
vestments made to increase the in- 
dividuals’ future contributions to 
society. The nonreturnee deprives 
his home country of at least any 
direct benefit from its heavy in- 
vestments. The recipient country 
is the main, or even the sole, bene- 
ficiary. 


5. The nonreturnee owes no debt 
for his home-country education. 


Although the above discussion 
refutes this general allegation, 
Grubel makes the point that, al- 
though highly trained persons 
tend to be big taxpayers, they 
tend also to be heavy users of 
public services. Any losses of tax 
revenue due to emigration, then, 
will be about balanced by conse- 
quent savings in public services. 
This argument ignores the basic 
idea behind public education: 
that the wealthy bear part of the 
costs of educating other people’s 
children as well as the costs of 
educating their own. The rich 
do demand greater per capita 
public services, although in 
underdeveloped countries their 
children invariably go to private 
schools. Grubel cites their heavier 
use of automobiles and roads, but 
it seems unlikely that any govern- 
ment could save money as a con- 
equence of the emigration of 
highly trained (wealthy) persons 
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by tearing up existing roads or by 
declining to make new invest- 
ments in highways. Investments in 
roads are generally made by under- 
developed countries on the basis 
of their commercial rather than 
their recreational value. 

Perhaps the emigration of doc- 
tors and nurses could lead to pub- 
lic savings through necessitating 
the closing of hospitals, but the 
social costs are quite significant. 

The other half of Grubel’s argu- 
ment—that the highly trained pay 
proportionately higher taxes—is 
questionable. The rich in most 
countries are notoriously success- 
ful in avoiding or in minimizing 
their tax burdens. They control 
the formulation and administra- 
tion of tax systems, and they have 
the resources to bribe tax collec- 
tors and officials—standard proce- 
dure in most of the underde- 
veloped world. It should be noted 
that in the entire history of all of 
the Latin American Republics 
there is only one known case (in 
Chile) of a conviction for evasion 
of income taxes. 


6. Because highly educated people 
are compensated according to 
their contributions to society, the 
rest of the population are as well 
off without their contributions as 
they would be with them. 


This assertion is in accord with 
the often discredited marginal 
productivity theory of labor in- 
come. The presumption is that the 
emigration of persons of a certain 
occupation will quickly result in 
the establishment of a_ higher 
wage, bringing the constant de- 
mand and the lesser supply of 
services into a new equilibrium. 
Decreased supply will induce more 
people to enter that occupation 
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in response to the higher incomes 
expected, thereby avoiding any 
economic or social loss (but ignor- 
ing the all important time lags 
and costs of training replace- 
ments). Economic literature is 
heavy with criticisms and caveats 
concerning the usefulness of this 
theory, but a few illustrations 
should serve our purpose here. 


Teaching is an example of an 
occupation which eludes the ap- 
plication of the marginal produc- 
tivity theory because, for many 
reasons, it is not usually a market- 
oriented activity where it would 
be possible to measure the im- 
mediate and, especially, the ulti- 
mate contributions to society in a 
productive, social, or cultural 
sense. Teachers and prospective 
teachers, however, make up a great 
proportion of the brain drain. A 
recent survey on Chile states: “Al- 
most 40 percent of the profes- 
sionals who emigrated to the 
United States had been university 
professors in Chile.’’?° 


Let us carry the logic of the 
marginal productivity theory fur- 
ther. If a nation which has a satis- 
factory physician-population ratio, 
as measured by physical standards 
of care, were to lose half of its 
doctors there would, according to 
this theory, be no social loss be- 
cause the income of the remaining 
physicians would perhaps be dou- 
bled, thereby inducing new en- 
trants and establishing a new so- 
cially optimal equilibrium for 
their services. Realistically, how- 
ever, it is very doubtful that dur- 
ing the many years required for 


10 Sergio Gutierrez Olivos, La Emigracidén 
de Recursos Humanos de Alto Nivel y el 
Caso de Chile (Washington: Pan American 
Union, 1965), p. 42 (translation mine) . 
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completing this adjustment the re- 
maining doctors could treat twice 
as many ailments at the original 
standard of care. The fact that 
many urgent ailments would go 
untended at the higher fees cer- 
tainly constitutes a real cost to 
society. 


7. Emigration of highly trained 
personnel reduces the welfare of 
those remaining only under rare 


circumstances and can increase 
their welfare through  remit- 
tances. 


The first half of this assertion 
constitutes the heart of Grubel’s 
contention but is unsupported by 
any empirical evidence or by solid 
analysis. The second part has 
some, but only some, validity. A 
veterinarian who had emigrated 
to the United States might send 
some of his earnings home to Uru- 
guay, while thousands of valuable 
Uruguayan cattle would go un- 
attended and perhaps would be 
debilitated or die of disease be- 
cause of his expatriation. 


8. Emigrants also benefit their 
native countries by influencing 
the policies of their adopted 
country toward them. 


Again this assertion is unsup- 
ported by evidence or sound logic. 
In the case of the United States 
with approximately 195 million 
people, even if large proportions 
of the populations of most other 
countries were to immigrate, they 
would constitute such small and 
unassimilated proportions of our 
population as to have little nu- 
merical significance. The high 
proportions of Haitians and 
Panamanians who have emigrated 





to the United States’: seem to 
have been unable to influence our 
decision to cut off all aid to Presi- 
dent “Papa Doc” Duvalier’s coun- 
try or to have softened the tense 
situations with respect to the 
Panama Canal. 


A much more important in- 
fluence exercised by many of the 
foreign-born is their luring of col- 
leagues from the old country to 
the United States where their 
skills can earn them more. This 
is not to admit, however, that their 
total product will be greater in 
the United States than at home. It 
is likely that most highly skilled 
human resources can produce as 
much or more in absolute terms 
in most underdeveloped countries 
than they can in the United States 
because of their greater relative 
scarcity abroad and the much 
lower economic base from which 
they operate. The vast differences 
in compensation found in largely 
independent economic systems are 
explained by different levels of 
development and standards of liv- 
ing rather than by some overall 
marginal productivity measures 
which are invalidated by geog- 
raphy and by the vast economic 
gulf between the United States 
and the less developed countries. 


9. The brain drain benefits those 
remaining behind because it 
focuses attention on, and encour- 
ages removal of, the causes. 


This assertion is completely in- 
consistent with Grubel’s main 
argument that the brain drain is 
usually a “good thing” for those 


11 See, for example, Annual Report of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 


(Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1962) , table 9, p. 34. 
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remaining behind. If he is correct, 
then why is it good that the out- 
flow may contain the seeds of its 
own diminution? 


10. The reduction by emigration 
of a nation’s basic research pro- 
gram rarely causes a social loss 
because its product, published 
knowledge, is available free to all 
countries. 


It is true that all countries gain 
when the most creative persons 
can achieve their full potential in 
the most nutritious environments, 
regardless of narrow national in- 
terests. However, for every such 
person in the brain drain there 
are scores or hundreds with lesser, 
but still considerable, abilities 
who may not advance the frontiers 
of knowledge but who are able to 
apply knowledge. In most fields of 
development today there is less 
need for sophisticated technol- 
ogists than there is for competent 
technicians who can directly facili- 
tate the efficient buildup of the 
national infrastructure. Advances 
on the frontiers of nuclear physics 
—even if available free—are less 
useful to most underdeveloped 
countries than is expertise on 
building roads and dams econom- 
ically. A teacher of algebra or cal- 
culus is more valuable to most 
underdeveloped countries than 
would be one of its expatriates 
who has gained new knowledge of 
advanced cybernetics. 


11. Migration of highly skilled in- 
dividuals to the United States only 
rarely reduces the welfare of those 
who remain. 


On this restatement of Grubel’s 
main thesis we shall conclude this 
strong disagreement. Let the in- 
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formation from a recent summary 
of physicians in the brain drain 
suffice: 


There are about 13,000 foreign physicians 
receiving postgraduate medical training in 
the United States. This is the largest inter- 
national migration for postgraduate educa- 
tion in history—in any field. . . . About 
three-fourths of these foreign trainees are 
from developing countries. A substantial 
percentage of the recent graduates from 
many countries such as Greece, Iran, Korea, 
and Turkey now come to the United States 
for postgraduate training. 

Some countries such as Korea, Iran, 
Greece, and Peru are losing substantial por- 
tions of their very limited medical man- 
power through migration to the United 
States. Many other countries are sustaining 
significant losses. The immigration of 
foreign graduates now accounts for a sub- 
stantial percentage (18 percent) of the 
annual additions to the U.S. medical pro- 
fession. We would have to build and 
operate about 12 medical schools to pro- 
duce the manpower being derived through 
immigration (approximately 1,200 per 
year). The dollar value per year of this 
“foreign aid” to the United States approxi- 
mately equals the total cost of all of our 
medical aid, private and public, to foreign 
nations. 

In U.S. hospitals affiliated with medical 
schools 17 percent of the residents are 
foreign while 34 percent of residents in 
nonaffiliated hospitals are foreign.12 


How is it possible for the United 
States to gain so much without cor- 
responding losses to the home 
countries? 


CONCLUSIONS 


Professor Grubel’s interesting 
but misleading analysis has served 
at least one valuable purpose: it 
forces us to think through more 
carefully many of our assumptions 
about the meaning of the brain 
drain. Having done so, we reach 
the reassuring conclusion that our 
traditional views and their policy 


12 Kelly M. West, M.D., “Foreign Interns 
and Residents in the United States,” The 
Journal of Medical Education, vol. 40, no. 
40 (December 1965), p. 1127. 
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implications withstand analysis 
and criticism far better than do 
the unorthodox policy conclusions 
suggested by the unwarranted 
and inappropriate application of 
orthodox economic theory to the 





brain drain problem. The basic 
characteristics of this problem and 
of its real-world setting are in- 
compatible with many of the 
fundamental assumptions upon 
which that theory rests. 





A View on the Brain Drain 


. .. IT HAS BEEN ARGUED that the federal government has the 
means and responsibility to reduce the seriousness of the non- 
returnee problem through a review of existing regulations as well 
as through cooperation with foreign governments. While this 
may be true to a degree, the non-returnee problem is more com- 
plex than such a proposed remedy suggests. The problem is often 
discussed in terms of the student’s alienation from his home 
society as a result of his experiences abroad. In an appreciable 
number of instances, however, conditions in the home country 
force a realistically low expectation that hard-earned skills, 
whether acquired abroad or in home institutions of higher learn- 
ing, can be put to rewarding use. The problem may then lie 
not in the student’s alienation or seduction from his home coun- 
try, but in the closed-opportunity structure or the inefficient 
social provisions for the use of trained people, however badly 
they may be needed for social and economic development. Be- 
cause of the complexity of the issues underlying nonreturn or 
nonutilization, a policy-oriented study of these issues would be 
most valuable and might well suggest other ways of coping with 
the problem than those now available to the federal government. 


—From The Foreign Student: Whom Shall We Welcome? 
(a report from Education and World Affairs, 1964). 








A sociologist, looking at the “brain drain” issue, focuses on one 


aspect of this problem: “the human capital loss incurred by the 


sending country.” 


Toward an Assessment of the Costs 


and Benefits of Study Abroad 


by PAUL RITTERBAND 


On the 17th day of June in the 
year 1621 Czar Michael of Russia 
wrote to King James I of England 
saying 

Whereas about 18 years past, in the time 
of the Emperor and greate Duke Burris 
Pheodorowich of all Russia there was wnt 
into your Majesties Dominiones fower young 
gentimen of our Kingdome .. . to 
trayned upp in the English and Lattin 
tongs and soe to be retorned againe and 
delivered to the Lordes of our Counsell 
. . . [and these young men had been] 

. deteyned and kept in England against 
their wills. . . .1 
Evidently Michael was not satis- 
fied with the action taken by 
James to repatriate the Russian 
“exchange students” so that on 
the 4th day of January 1622 the 
Russian Ambassador to England 
underscored the Czar’s words with 
a petition to the Privy Council 
where he added an explanation of 
the nonreturn of the Russian stu- 
dents, attributing their reluctance 
to “the long troubles in our Coun- 
try of Russia.” Of the original four 
students, two had since died, one 
was resident in Ireland, and the 
fourth did agree to meet with the 
Russian Ambassador but still re- 
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fused repatriation. (Parentheti- 
cally it must be noted that the 
young man had taken an English 
bride during his sojourn in Eng- 
land.) The matter then came to 
the attention of Sir John Mer- 
rick, the English Ambassador to 
Russia, who wrote to the Privy 
Council indicating that he felt 
that all that might be properly 
done had been done and now 
Merrick “humbly besought the 
Kinges Majestie that he [i.e., 
the Russian student] might not 
(against the law of Nationes) be 
forced out of the land.” ? 

The Anglo-Russian correspond- 
ence of the 17th century prefigures 
many of the vexatious issues re- 
lating to the nonreturning foreign 
student which have come to the 
fore during the past decade. There 


1§. Konovalov, “Anglo-Russian Relations, 
1620-4,” in S. Konovalov, ed., Oxford 
Slavonic Papers, vol. IV, as cited in William 
W. Brickman, “The Development of Educa- 
tion in Tsarist Russia,” in George Z. F. 
Bereday, et al., eds., The Changing Soviet 
School (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1960). 


2 Ibid. 
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is the use of training abroad as 
an instrument of developing hu- 
man capital, the imputation of 
personal and structural motives 
for nonreturn, the dilemma of na- 
tional interests and private rights, 
the misunderstanding and strain 
which develops between govern- 
ments as a result of nonreturn, 
and the loss felt by the sending 
country. In our larger study of 
student nonreturn (“The Non- 
Returning Foreign Student: The 
Israeli Case’) we shall be dealing 
with all of these issues intensively. 
At this writing I shall focus on 
one aspect only, namely the hu- 
man capital loss incurred by the 
sending country. 


MORE RESEARCH NEEDED 


Strange to relate, with all of the 
research done on foreign students 
since the Second World War we 
know very little about the magni- 
tude, the causes, or the conse- 
quences of student nonreturn. 
Most of the research on foreign 
students done in the United States 
and abroad has focused on prob- 
lems of the students’ adjustment 
to his host country, his image of 
the host country, and similar social 
psychological issues.* Estimates of 
the rate of nonreturn vary so 
enormously as to call all of the 
estimates into question.‘ Insofar 
as the issue has been discussed 
outside of the popular press, it has 
been dealt with more in polemical 
than in analytic terms. Serious dis- 
passionate analysis of the student 
brain drain has just begun. 

The assessment of both the 
causes and consequences of the 
brain drain as well as an examina- 
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tion of the implications of educa- 
tional exchange for national de- 
velopment and the diffusion of sci- 
entific culture have only recently 
begun on a sufficiently large scale 
to permit the sorts of comparative 
analysis which the problem re- 
quires. In a recent article a par- 
adigm has been presented for 
measuring the costs of student 
nonreturn.® The model presented 
has the great virtue of simplicity 
and logical coherence. It achieves 
its virtues, however, at the price 
of oversimplifying and thus falsify- 
ing the empirical reality. 

The argument rests on the fol- 
lowing assumption which is part 
and parcel of much of classic eco- 
nomic thought, namely that “a 
man receives an income equal to 
iis contributions to output.” ° 
This elementary proposition is 
problematic from several perspec- 
tives. Though economists recog- 
nize that the proposition is true 
only under conditions of perfect 
competition and a free labor 
market, there is a tendency to be 
overly sanguine about the exist- 


3See Margaret L. Cormack, An Evalua- 
tion of Research on Educational Exchange 
(Bureau of Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs, Department of State, 1962) . 

4 The smallest estimate is 6 percent. See 
Herbert G. Grubel, “Nonreturning Foreign 
Students and the Cost of Student Ex- 
change,” Exchange (Spring 1966) . 

The largest estimate is about 50 percent; 
see National Opinion Research Center Sur- 
vey no. 431 (1961). 

5 Grubel, op. cit. 
6 Ibid. 


ence of such conditions.’ There 
are many instances where institu- 
tional arrangements subvert the 
principle of each man’s receiving 
his just desserts. In the market as 
well as in other sectors of human 
life virtue is often largely its own 
reward without additional com- 
pensations. Further there exist in- 
numerable instances, particularly 
in bureaucratic organizations, 
where one cannot effectively meas- 
ure marginal productivity so that 
incomes are set by nonmarket 
factors which, though they may 
ultimately refer back to the mar- 
ket, are so far removed as to allow 
for considerable distortion of wage 
rates. 


THESE ISSUES ARE FAMILIAR and 
require no further elaboration. It 
is more germane to our argument 
to refer to a principal corollary of 
the original assumptions, namely 
that the production and consump- 
tion of each person is a discrete 
unit and that if one eliminates the 
production of a given individual 
through migration one also elimi- 
nates his consumption so that total 
national wealth may be dimin- 
ished but per capita income is not. 
The issue is joined on the dis- 
tinction between social and pri- 
vate returns particularly in regard 
to education. As Bowman puts it, 
The distinction [i.e., between private and 
social returns to education] is not one of 
opposites. In fact, since all returns accrue 
ultimately to individuals, we could state 
the formal identity: aggregate social return 
equals the sum of its individual components. 
However, if we add what you get from 


your education to what I get from mine but 
disregard how my education affects yours, 


7 Theodore Caplow, Sociology of Work 
(University of Minnesota Press, 1954), 
chapter 7, “The Sociology of the Labor 
Market.” 
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or vice versa, the above identity will not 
exist. The total social return may be 
larger or smaller than the sum of individual 
returns viewed in isolation from each other 
unless a correction for these interactions 
is made.8 


Perhaps Bowman seems to be 
pressing a truism here, but if this 
is so, it is a truism that is often 
lost to view. An illiterate rag- 
picker in the United States will 
have a higher real income than a 
man with a similar job in India 
precisely because of the contribu- 
tions of nonilliterates to the U.S. 
economy. Both men perform the 
same task, yet they are differen- 
tially compensated based upon the 
greater general affluence of one 
society, which is in turn a function 
of the edge the United States has 
in the economic mix of land, 
labor, and capital.® If we think of 
labor in qualitative as well as in 
quantitative terms and capital as 
funds diverted from present con- 
sumption for investment in any of 
the instruments of production, 
then we have arrived at the notion 
of human capital, a concept which 
has been developed extensively by 
recent economists. 

By focusing on the interactive 
effects of investment in education 
we see that the removal of a given 
class of persons of high education 
not only affects the aggregate in- 
come of the society but diminishes 


8 Mary Jean Bowman, “Social Returns to 
Education,” International Social Science 
Journal, XIV, no. 4 (1962). 

For a less technical presentation of the 
social returns to education, see Burton A. 
Weisbrod, “Measuring the Economic Effects 
of Education,” in Student Financial Aid 
and National Purpose (College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1962) . 

®The greater affluence of the United 
States adds to the income of the American 
ragpicker both in terms of the utility of 
his labor and the general welfare level of 
the United States. 
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the individual absolute income as 
well. The clear inference then is 
that men do not receive incomes 
equal to their contribution to out- 
put in isolation from the output 
of others and, further, that to 
conceptualize the problems in 
terms of marginal returns of 
necessity leads to a false conclu- 
sion. 

The classical or neoclassical 
position by virtue of its atomistic 
perspective sees the economy—and 
incidentally society as a whole— 
as the sum of a finite number of 
discrete units rather than as a 
system of interdependent parts. 
It thus reduces the problem of 
brain drain and more specifically 
the nonreturning foreign student 
to a nonproblem py its concep- 
tual scheme rather than through 
empirical analysis. This issue is 
met in part by pointing to losses 
incurred through replacement 
costs. However, replacement costs 
are underestimated, I believe, par- 
ticularly for underdeveloped 
countries where the basic institu- 
tions for creating the replacements 
do not exist. 

From an economic perspective, 
what is lost through marginal 
analysis is externalities, i.e., non- 
compensated production. From 
the sociological perspective, what 
is lost is a view of society as a 
system, i.e., a complex of inter- 
penetrating parts operating within 
some boundary. To borrow from 
folk wisdom, one cannot properly 
ask the utility of a nail. If the lack 
of the nail makes for the lack of 
the shoe and thus the horse, soon 
the nail is worth a kingdom. This 
extreme situation exists in fact in 
the underdeveloped parts of the 
world. 





IN A RECENT ARTICLE James A. 
Perkins pointed to differences in 
the implications of the brain drain 
for the developed and developing 
areas of the world. In 1945 Europe 
lay in ruins. Its physical capital 
had been destroyed by war. How- 
ever, 

. . . the rebuilding of the European 
infrastructure and the new visions of eco- 
nomic and political integration that ensued 
were made possible, first and foremost, by 
modern men whose experience with the 
prewar economic structure could serve as 
a blueprint for action. Europe did not have 
to be invented; it only had to be remem- 
bered.10 

What of societies which have no 
memories? What of nations which 
lack some of the basic institutions 
for modernization and develop- 
ment? The loss of skilled man- 
power from such societies not only 
removes the production of the in- 
dividuals involved but it inhibits 
or prevents the development of 
the basic institutions of a mature 
society. Europe had both the hu- 
man capital and the institutional 
structure for the reconstruction of 
its science and technology. This 
clearly is not the case with the 
underdeveloped world. 

The present classification of 
nations in terms of levels of de- 
velopment tends to make a gross 
societal differentiation by total 
level at one point in time. For 
many purposes such a classification 
is legitimate." Most of the stand- 
ard measures of development such 
as energy consumption, urbaniza- 


10 James A. Perkins, “Foreign Aid and 
the Brain Drain,” Foreign Affairs, XLIV, 
no. 4 (July 1966). (Italics ey soe 

11 Theodore Caplow and Kurt Finster- 


bush, “Development Rank: A New Method 
of Rating National Development,” Bureau 
of Applied Social Research, mimeo, un- 
dated. 
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tion, steel consumption, etc. cor- 
relate at a very high level (r=.9) . 
This is in part a function of 
choosing a wide range of countries 
where a significant number show 
a low level of development in all 
sectors while others show a high 
level of development in all sec- 
tors. If, however, one were to go 
inside these series one would find 
significant discrepancies for par- 
ticular sectors by country which 
would indicate that, though on 
the macro level development 
seems to be a seamless fabric, 
there are significant discrepancies 
when the development picture is 
viewed up close.%* A given na- 
tion may well have a high level of 
development in one area and be 
rather underdeveloped in other 
areas. Further, though the term 
underdeveloped or developing 
country is a new one, the situa- 
tion in one form or another is 
as old as human society itself. We 
shall illustrate these points by a 
brief look at two cases—Japan 
and India. The evidence making 
the necessary connection between 
educational exchange, institution- 
al development, and economic 
growth as yet remains fragmen- 
tary. However, by presenting 
these cases we hope to indicate 
the direction of further research 
and call into question some of the 
classic economic assumptions. 


THE JAPANESE CASE 

Japan had developed an indige- 
nous science and technology prior 
to the “opening” of Japan and 


12 Ibid. 
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the Meiji restoration (1868)." 
Japan had developed its own sys- 
tem of mathematics, Wasan, un- 
der traditional auspices. However, 
with the restoration, Japan re- 
jected its own scientific tradition 
and opted to open itself to West- 
ern science and technology. Un- 
der the terms of the Charter Oath, 
Japan committed itself to a policy 
whereby “knowledge shall be 
sought throughout the world, in 
order to establish firmly the foun- 
dation of the Empire. . . .” ** The 
introduction of science was ac- 
complished through a two- 
pronged attack. 


On the one hand European and 
American scholars were recruited 
to Japan to begin the teaching of 
Western science. In the early days 
of the Meiji restoration, from ap- 
proximately 1870 through 1890, 
Japanese science was organized 
around the language of instruc- 
tion of the foreign professors 
rather than by specialty. In this 
sense, we may say that the level 
of institutionalization of science 
in Japan was rather low. Western 
science was still to some measure 
a foreign graft on a Japanese tree. 


At the same time that foreign 
nationals were “imported” into 
Japan to teach the new sciences, 
Japanese young men were sent 


13 See particularly Hideomi Tuge, His- 
torical Development of Science and Tech- 
nology in Japan (Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai, 
Tokyo, 1961) and Eri Yagi, “How Japan 
Introduced Western Physics in the Early 
Years of the Meiji,” in Scientific Papers of 
the College of General Education, Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, IX, no, 2 (December 
1959) . 

14 Masao Watanabe, “The Early Influ- 
ence of American Science on Japan,” in 
“Symposium on the International Relation 
of American Science,” Proceedings of the 
Xth International Congress of History of 
Science, 1962, I). 
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abroad to learn Western science 
and culture. It is estimated that 
in 1872, but 4 years after the res- 
toration, 380 young Japanese were 
studying abroad, some on govern- 
ment stipend, others at their own 
expense. In 1873, the Ministry 
of Education recalled all of the 
Japanese who were studying 
abroad on the ground that there 
was evidence that their activities 
were not in the best interests of 
the advancement of learning in 
Japan. In 1873 the Ministry of 
Education initiated the policy of 
choosing those young Japaiese 
scholars who were to be sent 
abroad, and this policy and pro- 
cedure “became the main channel 
by which modern natural science 
was brought into Japan.’® 

While Japan was engaged in 
sending its students abroad to 
learn the new science, she simul- 
taneously developed the local in- 
stitutions which could absorb this 
new “human capital” and would 
best exploit their knowledge and 
skills. That this seems to have 
been a carefully coordinated gov- 
ernment policy, initiated and ex- 
ecuted from above, seems to be 
quite clear. Scientific societies, 
universities, and research insti- 
tutes proliferated during this 
period.'® There is, however, ab- 
solutely no indication that the re- 
turning Japanese scientist received 
any additional compensation for 
their additional skills. (This was 
not the case with foreign tech- 
nicians, who were imported on 
temporary contracts to develop 
railroads, machine shops, tele- 
graph systems, and many of the 
other critical artifacts of an indus- 


15 Tuge, op. cit., p. 101. 
16 Ibid. 





trial society, who were compen- 
sated far above the going rates 
for “locals.” 


During the 19th century 
Japanese science was still rather 
immature. It is suggested that 
Japan’s emergence as a distinct 
scientific ‘“‘power,” i.e., autono- 
mous rather than colonialist as 
it was in its early days, did not 
occur until the third decade of 
this century.’ In other words 
it took some 60 years to develop 
mature scientific institutions and 
an adequate supply of human 
capital through the means de- 
scribed above to develop Japan 
as a serious scientific nation. The 
scientific and technological payoff 
in both intellectual and economic 
terms on the investment in the 
development of human capital 
had to wait for between two to 
three generations. 

If one were to measure the 
costs of student nonreturn in 
terms of the lost productivity of 
the individuals during the early 
period of national development or 
the development of a given sec- 
tor, one might well find that the 
costs so calculated would be rather 
low since the institutional ar- 
rangements necessary for a high 
level of production are not yet 
present. However, given the ex- 
tended time period necessary to 
develop the scientific and tech- 
nological infrastructure, one 
would be incorrect in measuring 
the costs of nonreturn in terms 
of productivity lost during the 
early period. The returning stu- 
dent is part of the scientific infra- 
structure. His output is not di- 
rectly marketable. One must view 
his efforts as part of investment 


17 Eri Yagi, op. cit. 
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rather than as measurable pro- 
duction. Therefore, to assess prop- 
erly the costs of academic brain 
drain, one must look at later pro- 
duction with and without the in- 
vestment of human capital gained 
through study abroad as one of 
the input factors. In _ graphic 
terms, the picture would appear 
somewhat as shown on the accom- 
panying chart. 

Both curves I and II represent 
the ratio of output to input over 
time. Curve I, which is the 
graphic representation of the Jap- 
anese case, indicates that over a 
given period of time the scientific 
establishment shows a rather low 
level of efficiency in terms of out- 
put-input ratio. However, once 
the basic institutions are created 
and the “critical mass” of human 
‘capital is developed and _ local 
science becomes plugged into the 
local economy and _ technology, 
there is an enormously rapid 
growth in the efficiency of science 
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as viewed as an instrument of pro- 
duction. 

Curve II, which represents the 
situation where foreign experts 
are imported to perform specific 
tasks, indicates a much higher rate 
of efficiency at the early stages of 
development but is overtaken 
once local science reaches its take- 
off point. The curves represented 
here are meant to be only sche- 
matic and suggestive, but the for- 
mulation does lend itself to em- 
pirical analysis and offers the 
instruments whereby nations may 
make a choice when facing the 
alternative of importing foreign 
science technology as against the 
development of an indigenous 
science and technology. 

Our argument then in regard 
to Japan is focused on two issues. 
The first is that of the develop- 
ment of externalities over time. 
The elimination of the time per- 
spective forces one to false con- 
clusions. The Japanese case sug- 
gests the value of examining de- 
layed social returns on investment 
in human capital. The second is 
the willingness of the home coun- 
try to develop institutions appro- 
priate to the skills of the return- 
ing foreign student. As indicated 
above, Japan followed an ex- 
tremely rational course which 
eventuated in its development of 
a high level of scientific develop- 
ment. Through factors too com- 
plex to enter into here, Japan 
was able to create the appropriate 
institutional structure to exploit 
properly its new human capital. 
There is no implication that this 
is the natural course of events. 

If we turn for a moment to 
India, we see that events may take 
a completely different turn. 
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THE INDIAN CASE 


Shils reports that the institu- 
tional structures which would per- 
mit an Indian “takeoff” in the di- 
rection of developing a Western 
science are woefully lacking.** In 
a sense a cultural revolution com- 
parable to that which occurred in 
Japan never occurred in India. 
Traditional Indian education 
with its de-emphasis of creative 
research was in part displaced and 
in part supplemented by the Eng- 
lish model, particularly that of 
the classic gentlemen’s education 
at Oxford, with its nonresearch 
orientation.’® Prodigious efforts 
have been made by both the gov- 
ernment and private bodies to de- 
velop the institutional framework 
which is a desideratum of creative 
scholarship and science; yet the 
results have been extremely dis- 
appointing. Independent research 
has not yet been institutionalized; 
university positions are few in 
number, poorly compensated, and 
particularistic; and political con- 
siderations are operative in those 
institutions which do exist. 


The case of the appointment of 
Dr. P. K. Kichlu as director of 
the National Physical Laboratory 
in India served as a focal point 
for the discussion of India’s fail- 
ure to build the institutional 
structure necessary to assure the 
development of indigenous 
science which would in turn fa- 


18 Edward Shils, The Intellectual Between 
Tradition and Modernity: The Indian 
Situation, Comparative Studies in Society 
and History, Supplement 1 (The Hague, 
Netherlands: Mouton and Co., 1961) . 

19 Japan had switched from the Ameri- 
can model which had been, in turn, fash- 
ioned in the English mold to the German 
model in the late 1880's. On this see 
Watanabe, op. cit. 





cilitate the development of the 
country.” It has been asserted 
that Indian scientific organiza- 
tions “... governmental or uni- 
versities, seem to be out of touch 
with the fresh air of rational dis- 
cussions by their peers outside the 
organizations concerned. . . . there 
is no wide understanding of scien- 
tific issues.... Science in India 
as in other spheres of our activi- 
ties is characterized by widespread 
bickering and strife, endless dis- 
cussions most of which are point- 
less. Scientists appear still to be 
divorced from national life. This 
builds up sizeable resistance 
among the lay public against in- 
creased expenditures for science 
in India.”’** 

Indian science then seems to 
have neither the institutional 
structure nor the constituency 
which could support reform in 
the structure and fund its activi- 
ties properly. It has not devel- 
oped the autonomy necessary to 
a productive scientific establish- 
ment and is bogged down in local 
politics. The returning Indian 
student, in the main, is either re- 
cruited into government service 
or is fated for a career of genteel 
penury and scientific sterility. 


THE JAPANESE-INDIAN CONTRAST 
points to the need for the two- 
pronged attack. A nation bent on 
a course of social and economic 
growth must develop its human 


20§. K. Kitchlu, Why Did Dr. P. K. 
Kichlu Resign From the National Physical 
Laboratory? (Nalanda Press, New Delhi, 
1965), D-30 NDSE Part I. See too, (un- 
signed) “Frankly Speaking, Lessons of the 
Kichlu Episode,” in Vijnan Karmee XVII, 
no. 5 (May 1965). 

21 (Unsigned), “The National Physical 
Laboratory,” Science and Culture, XXXI 
(March 1965) . 
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capital, and some of this develop- 
ment must come through foreign 
influence on indigenous person- 
nel. At the same time it must 
build the institutional framework 
which will permit the maximiza- 
tion of the investment in human 
capital. The comparison of the 
Japanese and Indian cases indi- 
cates that, in assessing the relative 
costs incurred in brain drain, one 
must look at the rest of the social 
system and not focus on the pro- 
ductivity of aggregated individu- 
als alone. Where a nation is pre- 
pared to undertake institutional 
changes which will permit the re- 
turning student to begin to de- 
velop his field, the costs of 
nonreturn when measured over 
time will be much greater than 
where there is no possibility of 
effecting the institutional changes 
which will place the returnee in 
a potentially productive environ- 
ment. In other words, holding 
individual skill and national de- 
velopment level constant, the costs 
of nonreturn are a direct function 
of the commitment of the nation 
to social change and its ability to 
carry out such change. 

Evidence is emerging that some 
nations are prepared to lose a 
significant number of their stu- 
dents who go abroad — despite 
their protestations to the con- 
trary. In countries where institu- 
tional change presents political 
problems, the presence of a large 
number of academic returnees 
who are eager for social change 
and frustrated in their attempts 
to bring the change about could 
well lead to massive political up- 
heaval. A disaffected, vocal, and 
organized intelligentsia represents 
a threat to any shaky regime. Un- 
der these conditions one must take 
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into account the costs and bene- 
fits of revolution in assessing the 
costs of the brain drain. 

There are other ways in which 
nonreturn may be detrimental to 
the sending country—I shall men- 
tion only two. Science is an in- 
ternational enterprise where re- 
search is facilitated by personal 
contact and interaction. Scientists 
working in a given area maintain 
their contact with one another 
and with the latest trends in their 
field, not through the journals but 
rather through their membership 
in an “invisible college” of peers.” 
The competent returnee is part 
of such a “college” and plugs the 
local science of his country into 
the worldwide system. If he does 
not return, his country may well 
be cut off from the most fruitful 
lines of inquiry. 

There. is considerable evidence 
that the choice of research prob- 
lem is not simply dictated by the 
needs of science. The layman’s 
distinction between pure science, 
with its disinterested commitment 
to the truth, and applied science, 
with its concern for the solution 
of practical problems, simply does 
not hold up under analysis. It 
has been demonstrated that pure 
scientists have often dealt with 
and solved particular “technolog- 
ical” problems of their coun- 
tries.2* The brilliant nonreturnee 
may well make a contribution to 
all mankind which could not be 
accomplished with the equipment 


22 Derek J. De Solla Price, Little Science, 
Big Science (New York and London: Col- 
umbia University Press, 1963) . 

23 Robert K. Merton, “Science and Econ- 
omy of 17th Century England,” in his 
Social Theory and Social Structure, revised 
and enlarged edition (Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1957) . 
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and environment of his native 
country. It is, however, equally 
possible that, were he to return 
home, he could contribute might- 
ily to the solution of peculiarly 
local problems where the benefits 
for mankind as a whole might be 
rather small but the benefits to 
his native land might be enor- 
mous. The method by which one 
goes about measuring this differ- 
ential has not as yet been devel- 
oped. However, one thing is clear: 
The issue cannot be defined out 
of existence by calling the con- 
cern about the problem of the 
nonreturning student “intellec- 
tual mercantilism.’’** 


IN SUM, my disagreement with 
the marginal analysis approach 
lies in three areas: 


1. The approach ignores the so- 
cial benefits of education. 


2. In assessing the costs of non- 
return one must take into account 
a time perspective and consider 
the manpower necessary to devel- 
op the institutions of science and 
technology. Externalities develop 
over time, and thus costs of non- 


24 Harry G. Johnson, “The Economics of 
the ‘Brain Drain’: The Canadian Case,” 


Minerva, vol. III, no. 3 (Spring 1965). 








return must be calculated over 
time. 

3. The scientific enterprise itself 
requires local men who are part 
of an international network but 
who are aware of and committed 
to local conditions. 


It is these factors, I contend, 
which make the classical form of 
analysis misleading. 


In our current study of the 
nonreturning foreign student,” 
we shall be taking into account 
the institutional determinants and 
consequences of study abroad. 
This line of analysis, I believe, 
will be more fruitful in evaluat- 
ing study abroad even in terms 
of the specifically economic issues 
than are the more usual kinds of 
straightforward economic analyses. 
It should be self-evident that one 
cannot abstract the economy from 
the rest of the social system and 
expect that one will have properly 
understood the economy itself. 
We shall be examining survey ma- 
terials in the light of structural 
data from both the sending coun- 
tries and the United States. 






25The Non-Returning Foreign Student: 
The Israeli case.” (U.S. Office of Education 
OEG-1-6-061273-1007) . 








One little-known method of improving international relations 
and understanding is the exchange of trade unionists—a program 


which was first begun with Japan in 1955. The Usis Labor 
Adviser at the American Embassy in Tokyo traces this develop- 
ment, describing how the visiting teams are chosen, the itineraries 
they follow, and their reactions to what they observe. 


The Labor Exchange Program 
With Japan 


by CHARLES L. MEDD 


In 1897 a small band of Japa- 
nese workers returned from Cali- 
fornia to form the Shokko Giyu- 
kai, one of Japan’s first bona fide 
trade unions. Like other leaders 
of the country’s embryonic la- 
bor movement, the repatriated 
workers were admirers of Samuel 
Gompers and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in which they 
held membership during their 
brief years of American employ- 
ment. Unlike the AFL, however, 
the Shokko Giyukai suffered early 








CHARLES L. MeEpp is U.S. Infor- 
mation Service Labor Adviser at 
the U.S. Embassy at Tokyo. A 
graduate of Wesleyan University, 
he had a year of study at Brown 
University in 1964-65, after which 
he returned to Japan where he 
had previously served for 6 years 
with Usis. 
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extinction. The Meiji govern- 
ment was not ready for free trade 
unionism, and this early link,be- 
tween the labor movements of 
Japan and America soon ex- 
pired. 

A half century later American 
influence upon Japanese labor was 
to become far more profound and 
lasting. With the introduction of 
sweeping legislative reforms, the 
occupation authorities ushered in 
an unprecedented era of trade 
union growth and development. 
Between 1945 and 1949, the total 
of organized workers grew from 
virtually zero to 7 million and 
Japanese labor had become a ma- 
jor economic and political fact of 
postwar Japan. Today | Japanese 
in 10 carries a union card. No 
longer are the national organiza- 
tions with which the workers af- 
filiate merely domestically potent; 
their influence is increasingly felt 
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in critical areas of international 
labor. 

American interest in Japan’s la- 
bor movement has in no way di- 
minished. The quality and disci- 
pline of Japan’s work force have 
a direct economic meaning to the 
United States, an important trad- 
ing partner and competitor. The 
political direction and _ values 
adopted by the movement will un- 
questionably color the future of 
Japan’s domestic policies and in- 
ternational relations. 

The key instrument of contact 
between Americans and organized 
labor in Japan is provided by the 
U.S.-Japan Labor Exchange Pro- 
gram. Each year it accounts for 
the exchange of about 50 Japanese 
labor officials and roughly 20 
Americans. In both numerical 
and budgetary terms it is by far 
America’s largest labor exchange 
effort. For the Tokyo Embassy 
the labor sector accounts for ap- 
proximately half of the grants 
awarded under the International 
Visitors Exchange Program for 
Japan. 


BEGINNINGS IN 1955 


Formal exchange activity among 
trade unionists dates from 1955 
when AID appropriations, 
matched by Japanese funds, un- 
derwrote a program sponsored 
and directed by the Japan Produc- 
tivity Center. As its name implies, 
this center and the exchange pro- 
gram under its guidance focused 
on industrial productivity tech- 
niques. It was, and still is, widely 
supported by management circles 
and by unions in the private 
manufacturing sector. 


In the early 1960's, however, 
two factors influenced the Ameri- 








can decision to shift its exchange 
interests to a different and more 
independent operational medium. 
For one thing, the Japanese eco- 
nomic miracle was an obvious and 
dazzling reality and the continua- 
tion of Arp no longer applicable. 
Secondly, as the 1960 anti-Secu- 
rity Treaty riots so vividly demon- 
strated, existing labor exchange 
machinery had not effected visible 
areas of good will and mutual un- 
derstanding between the United 
States and at least some of the 
major Japanese unions. 


In his often quoted Foreign 
Affairs: article, “The Broken Dia- 
logue With Japan,” Professor Ed- 
win QO. Reischauer suggested in 
the fall of 1960 that, in repairing 
communication with the Japanese 
left, the United States should 
broaden its contact with trade 
unions. The development of the 
U.S.-Japan Labor Exchange Pro- 
gram was one of the many changes 
that followed his appointment as 
Ambassador the following year. 

Nearly two-thirds of Japanese 
organized workers are affiliated 
with two powerful and antagonis- 
tic national federations. The larg- 
er of the two, Sohyo, adopts a 
Marxist tone and posture, and 
while its Communist membership 
is small in number, the organi- 
zation’s international pronounce- 
ments are almost without excep- 
tion anti-American. In contrast 
its rival, Domet, supports the 
tenets of democratic socialism and 
economic trade unionism. It was 
the unions which later merged to 
form Domei, which in the 1950's 
actively cooperated with the Ja- 
pan Productivity Center and its 
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personnel exchange program with 
the United States. 

The revised program since its 
inception in 1962 has attempted 
to distribute invitational grants to 
Domei and Sohyo members ac- 
cording to a parity formula. Al- 
though important nonaffiliates are 
also given grants, the majority 
go to the two major federations, 
and they include travel and per 
diem provisions for 50-day tours 
of the United States. In nearly 
all instances the Japanese travel 
as members of teams numbering 
from three to six. The individu- 
als selected generally either rep- 
resent a single national union or 
are officers with specialized skills 
and responsibilities common to 
unions in various industries. 


CHOICE OF TEAMS 


The Embassy does not issue in- 
vitations arbitrarily or independ- 
ently. Team formation is dis- 
cussed at length with students and 
critics of the Japanese labor scene 
both within and without the 
movement itself. Once tentative 
plans are agreed upon, they are 
proposed to authorities of the na- 
tional unions concerned. Since 
interest in and competition for 
travel grants to the United States 
is strong, even among left-lean- 
ing unions, these proposals are 
weighed carefully and often un- 
dergo adjustments to satisfy spe- 
cific organizational interests. 

Following the selection process, 
it is the Embassy’s task to elicit 
from the newly created team a 
list of objectives around which the 
actual itinerary will be built. Such 
objectives range from the general 
to the specific, from studies of 
trade union operation to the nar- 
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rower, dimensions of job evalua- 
tion. Before either task can be 
tackled, a basic orientation course 
is essential. While the American 
impact upon Japan has been dra- 
matic and sustained for more than 
20 years, a reliable degree of un- 
derstanding is limited to those 
who have been accorded pro- 
longed, direct contact with Ameri- 
can personnel and ideas. Few Jap- 
anese workers fall in this category. 


Orientation program objectives 
are of necessity limited. While a 
full course in political, economic, 
and social history might be ideal, 
time and resources dictate a nar- 
rower focus upon basic differences 
in workers’ attitudes and the func- 
tions and philosophies of their 
union organizations. To a people 
where group action and loyalty 
is the expected norm, American 
concepts of individualism stand 
out in sharp contrast. The Ameri- 
can Federal System and the differ- 
ing series of State laws and work 
conditions it produces vary sharp- 
ly from the Japanese experience, 
where a centralized power struc- 
ture results in uniform laws and 
labor practices. 


Of similar interest to workers 
in Japan, where unions are closely 
identified with political parties, is 
the reluctance of the American 
labor movement to form its own 
party apparatus. Since even such 
common labor terms as negotia- 
tions, strikes, and grievances have 
widely divergent connotations to 
Japanese and American workers, 
mutually meaningful conversation 
must be preceded by efforts to 
establish common frames of ref- 
erence. 

In staging pretravel orientation 
sessions the Embassy relies largely 
upon Japanese labor specialists 
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who are well grounded in given 
fields of American industrial re- 
lations. Useful meetings have also 
featured trade unionists who have 
accompanied earlier teams to the 
United States and who returned 
with accurate and pertinent im- 
pressions. Occasionally American 
labor scholars and visiting trade 
unionists are also employed in the 
briefing process, but for the most 
part qualified Japanese are se- 
lected to limit the language prob- 
lem. Seldom does a Japanese 
worker communicate effectively at 
all in English. 

Most teams fly directly from 
Tokyo to Washington where, for 
a week to 10 days, intensive brief- 
ings are staged and final schedules 
are arranged. Administrative and 
program responsibility is held by 
the International Labor Affairs 
Bureau (ILaB) of the Labor De- 
partment, which provides similar 
service to visiting labor delegates 
from countries in all parts of the 
world. It is the bureau’s job to 
arrange for team escorts, who are 
selected from American union 
ranks, to appoint interpreters, and 
to work out schedule details with 
unions, government offices, and 
civic groups in every major sector 
of the country in accordance with 
team desires. While itineraries are 
being confirmed, the grantees 
themselves undertake an intensive 
study schedule that includes basic 
labor history, union structures, 
American labor laws, and current 
manpower statistics. 

In formulating and executing 
labor exchange activity ILAB is de- 
pendent on the continuing inter- 
est, resources, and cooperation of 
the Art-Cio. The latter is a prin- 
cipal if unofficial consultant to the 
program, and its union affiliates 





serve as the primary hosts to vis- 
iting teams. Although program 
funds and direction are those of 
the government, the emphasis is 
on direct union-to-union contact. 
This feature is probably the pro- 
gram’s number one asset. 

Japanese teams generally elect 
to do what might be expected of 
any other visiting foreign group, 
although the emphasis naturally 
is on trade unions and factors 
of direct concern to working peo- 
ple. Thus while in New York the 
United Nations headquarters, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
Yankee Stadium are frequent 
stops, so too are the garment dis- 
trict and the offices of the power- 
ful garment and textile unions. 
Most itineraries will include vis- 
its to steel mills in Pittsburgh, 
auto factories in Detroit, and the 
rail and stock yards of Chicago. 
In all instances the visitors are 
escorted by representatives of local 
unions, who provide workshop in- 
spections and discussions of union 
operations. 


CLOSE TIES FORMED 


In many instances relations be- 
tween unions in similar industries 
have led through continued ex- 
change activity to the establish- 
ment of close fraternal ties. Thus 
Japanese electrical, auto, and steel 
workers, to cite some examples, 
can often expect warm receptions 
from American unions with which 
personnel exchanges have several 
years of history. Anticipating 
such events, Japanese trade union- 
ists often spend a good bit of pre- 
departure time planning and pre- 
paring appropriate mementos for 
presentation to host unions. In 
return they invariably receive a 
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tie-clasp, cigarette lighter, or ball- 
point pen, each bearing the coun- 
terpart union seal plus instruc- 
tions to honor the union label. 

Since Japanese have wide-rang- 
ing cultural tastes and are invet- 
erate tourists in their own land, 
visiting teams seldom fail to visit 
the major sightseeing attractions, 
irrespective of their relevance or 
proximity to industrial activity. 
Hence Arlington Cemetery, Ni- 
agara Falls, New Orleans, the 
Grand Canyon, and Disneyland 
seldom escape the attention of 
traveling labor leaders. At the 
same time such everyday land- 
marks as shopping centers, com- 
munity churches, and public high 
schools are of equal importance 
in sketching the full American 
picture. Given the strict limita- 
tions imposed by language, it is 
the visual image that often car- 
ries the strongest and most dur- 
able message. 


EVALUATION 


Continuing efforts are made to 
assess just what this message is. 
In its most recent evaluation of 
program results the Embassy in- 
terviewed 13 teams that had 
visited the United States in 1965 
and found the responses highly 
encouraging. Heading the list of 
nearly all team observations is 
the social and economic status of 
American workers. The continu- 
ing dialog between the White 
House and Art-Cio President 
George Meany, the appointment 
of union officials to significant na- 
tional boards, and the civic role 
of local unions throughout the 
country provide evidence of la- 
bor’s rank in the American social 
structure. It is not so much the 
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“car in every garage’ symbol of 
affluence as labor’s broad identifi- 
cation with the main stream of 
American life. One official of a 
leftwing railroad union somewhat 
reluctantly concluded that Ameri- 
can unions were actually con- 
cerned about the “state of the na- 
tion,” while in Japan only lead- 
ers of government and manage- 
ment were directly committed to 
the protection of the national in- 
terest. In selecting a single image 
to document this impression many 
teams will point to the presence 
in union offices of the American 
flag—for which no Japanese par- 
allel exists. 

In describing the labor move- 
ment recent visitors often employ 
such adjectives as “‘rational’’ or 
“pragmatic,” terms that contrast 
with the ideological orientation 
of trade unions in Japan. They 
note American reliance on and 
full knowledge of contract provi- 
sions, and the recognition of hard 
economic realities, including ra- 
tionalization steps and the use of 
the strike, not as a show of polit- 
ical force but as the last resort 
in the bargaining process. 


In seeking explanations of the 
level of success enjoyed by orga- 
nized labor in America, Japanese 
teams often refer to the high de- 
gree of professionalism found in 
key union positions. In Japan, 
union bureaus are normally 
headed by executive board mem- 
bers, all subject to annual elec- 
tion; and since the turnover in 
office is steady, expertise in such 
matters as research, worker edu- 
cation, and union finance is sel- 
dom acquired. American unions, 
on the other hand, are often 
staffed with full-time specialists in 
various fields, enabling them to 
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keep abreast of the changing dy- 
namics of a modern economy at 
a pace equal to management's. 


SOME CRITICAL COMMENTS 


Returning teams are not with- 
out critical commentary about the 
American labor movement. If the 
qualities of “rationalism” and 
“pragmatism” lead to a well re- 
warded and professionally staffed 
trade unionism, these same qualli- 
ties, according to Japanese ob- 
servers, explain the “failure” of 
American unions to adopt a more 
militant position toward remain- 
ing social problems. Among those 
are cited continuing unemploy- 
ment, the existence of urban slum 
areas, and of course the matter 
of racial inequality. While most 
of the commenting teams recog- 
nize that organized labor actively 
supports legislation aimed at eras- 
ing these problems, many criticize 
American labor’s alleged failure 
to commit its full economic and 
political power to the cause of 
social advancement. 

As representatives of a class- 
conscious, revolutionary — trade 
union movement, the Japanese in- 
terestingly hold their American 
union counterparts in mild re- 
proach, while adopting a far more 
generous outlook toward Ameri- 
can society in general. Again re- 
sponding to the contrasting forms 
and values of the two societies, 
the teams tend to see the Ameri- 
can public and its Government as 
very much committed to the goals 
of social and economic welfare. 

Having known Americans as 
GI's, tourists, and _ television 
heroes, Japanese union visitors 


, find us far more attractive in our 





own environment. In _ posttravel 
conversations the United States is 
characterized as a land of gen- 
erous, happy, and polite people. 
Such sentiments are supported 
with references to home visits, an 
important and highly effective fea- 
ture of the exchange program, 
plus varied allusions to an unex- 
pected warmth shown them in 
public places. 

There are frequent remarks 
about the American qualities of 
efficiency, frankness, and individu- 
alism. Some visitors are surprised 
to learn that Americans, despite 
their wealth, live largely without 
the gadgetry that symbolizes mid- 
dle class values in Japan. The 
visitors are equally surprised by 
the personal industry of Ameri- 
cans; many Japanese who hold 
that they and the Germans are 
the world’s hardest working peo- 
ple return from the United States 
with the opinion that the title 
better fits the Americans. 

The majority of the teams are 
interested in and take time to ob- 
serve the civil rights movement. 
While most recognize the scope 
and severity of the racial prob- 
lem and, as stated, regret what 
they feel is the somewhat reserved 
commitment of organized labor to 
its solution, nearly all describe 
race relations as far better than 
interpreted in the Japanese press. 
With few exceptions the aims and 
actions of the U.S. Government 
are accorded the highest praise. 

Like nearly every Japanese of 
the male sex, visiting trade union- 
ists record a note of dissent when 
describing American women, 
whom they find to be capable, 
efficient, and physically attractive. 
While acknowledging the fruits 
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of full social emancipation, how- 
ever, many Japanese find that 
American women, having won the 
race for equality, are now seizing 
more than their share. To a na- 
tion where all outward social def- 
erences are paid to men, this is 
hardly an unexpected impression. 
Again like compatriots from all 
walks of life the touring trade 
unionist is staggered by the vast- 
ness of the American continent, 
the prevalence of wealth, and the 
stability and power of America’s 
middle class. Many are impressed 
by the breadth of cultural oppor- 
tunities accorded the entire soci- 
ety, citing the quantity and qual- 
ity of public parks, museums, 
libraries, and art galleries. 


Despite generally Marxist lean- 
ings and preconceptions, Japanese 
trade unionists invariably contend 
that America has become a true 
welfare state, the “war on pover- 
ty” often quoted as the leading 
symbol of the current national 
effort to provide universal wel- 
fare. To the more extreme left, 
however, it is the openness of 
American society that elicits the 
most applause. Nearly all have 
traveled through countries of the 
socialist East where none can re- 
call a single visit to an urban 
slum, or a meeting with a minor- 
ity group. The 50 days have their 
shortcomings, most visitors con- 
cede, but not to be faulted is the 
American effort to show its true 
face. To most Japanese trade 
unionists, the interviews have 
shown, it is clearly an attractive 
one. 


AMERICANS IN JAPAN 


Americans visiting Japan under 
the exchange program may travel 
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singly or, where travel schedules 
coincide, in groups of two or 
three. Since such visits are limited 
to 3 weeks, the itineraries often 
call for extensive and steady travel 
plus frequent rounds of meetings. 
Few complain of the pace, and 
most find the experience in Japan 
rewarding if at times frustrating 
and somewhat esoteric. 

Normally Americans arrive at 
the end of the week, in time for 
a day of discussion and program 
planning with Embassy officials 
prior to a weekend limited to 
sightseeing and adjustment to the 
time change. The official program 
begins the following Monday, 
with formal calls on the Labor 
Ministry, the major national fed- 
eration headquarters, and, wher- 
ever possible, the headquarters of 
the visitors’ counterpart unions. 
It is at this stage that American 
trade unionists are advised to 
listen, for such meetings are de- 
signed to continue the briefing 
process. 


Mixed with the briefing, how- 
ever, is a good bit of international 
lobbying. Once the formal sched- 
ule begins, the American is no 
longer merely a ‘‘labor specialist,” 
endorsed and financed by the De- 
partment of State, but an unofh- 
cial representative of the AFL-Cio, 
As the world’s largest and most 
powerful free labor organization, 
the Art-Cro has a strong and le- 
gitimate interest in Japanese labor 
developments. In late 1964 it offi- 
cially alined itself with the 1.7 
million member Domei, with 
whom the American federation 
shares political and economic 


philosophies. Seizing the occasion 
of the American visits, officials of 
Domei and its 4-million member 
rival, Sohyo, attempt to clarify 
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and defend their respective posi- 
tions, seeking a greater measure 
of understanding and improved 
ties with the American labor 
movement. 

While not listening to or in- 
deed participating in the running 
Domei-Sohyo debate, the visiting 
Americans find themselves en- 
gaged in explaining American 
trade union practices. Such dis- 
cussions might take place at a pro- 
duction site with a lone shop 
steward concerned with grievance 
practices. Others might be staged 
in national universities before 
graduate students of labor eco- 
nomics, to whom American labor 
history is outlined. While expo- 
sure between certain groups of 
Japanese and Americans has been 
extensive since 1945, the labor 
dialog is still relatively new and 
the coverage yet narrow. Even 
political antagonists welcome the 
chance to listen to and debate 
issues with U.S. labor delegates. 


Most of the latter complain of 
the shortage of time, a fact that 
blunts efforts to understand more 
than the bolder outlines of the 
Japanese labor scene. The entire 
process is further inhibited by 
differences in custom and _ be- 
havior and the constant need for 
working through interpreters. A 
few of the less patient quietly suc- 
cumb to frustration, but the ma- 
jority depart with voluminous 
notes and often seek, upon their 
return to the United States, fol- 
lowup discussion opportunities 
with Japanese teams traveling 
through their respective areas. 


CRITICS OF LABOR EXCHANGE 


The U.S.-Japan Labor Ex- 
change Program is not without its 





chorus of critics. There are those 
who would expand it, others who 
argue for sharp curtailment. Ex- 
ponents of an enlarged program 
point to the more than 400 invi- 
tations tendered Japanese trade 
unionists annually by Communist 
bloc countries. 

On the contrary, some scholars 
challenge the credibility of the 
program’s exchange premise. 
These are economists who claim 
that production, marketing and 
trade factors, employer attitudes, 
and domestic labor policies shape 
the responses and fortunes of 
labor unions, not exposure to for- 
eign practice and experience. A 
few anthropologists, on the other 
hand, stress the cultural gap, the 
ever-present gulf of language, 
custom, and national purpose. To 
such observers cross-cultural ex- 
change activity, unless confined to 
a carefully trained minority, re- 
sults at best in a meaningless cir- 
cus, at worst in the gratuitous 
transmission of misconceptions 
and myth. 


To those who would like to see 
complete acceptance by Japanese 
unions of American trade union 
philosophy, the program may per- 
haps appear disappointing in its 
results thus far. However, past 
evaluation meetings have dis- 
closed that exchange experiences 
have led to the introduction to 
Japan of a wide number of 
American trade union ideas and 
techniques. In 1965 alone these 
included modifications in such 
matters as the issuance of financial 
reports and methods of grievance 
handling. Other specific evidence 
of change directly attributable to 
labor exchange has been docu- 
mented over the past several 
years, and there is ample reason to 
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suspect that a more subtle impact 
on prevailing practices has been 
widely realized. 


TO IMPROVE WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


But more important than im- 
precise measurements of induced 
change is the matter of exchange 
for the simpler purpose of improv- 
ing international relations and 
understanding. This goal is far 
more than a pleasant ideal when 
it applies to persons and groups 
whose lives and fortunes have 
increasingly direct mutual mean- 
ing and impact. For Japanese 
and American workers in a 
growing number of industries in- 
terdependence has become a fact 
of economic life. When, for ex- 
ample, Japanese cotton and steel 
exports make inroads in U.S. 
markets, it is American textile 
and steel workers who feel the re- 
sults. If and when the latter 
successfully generate protective 
legislation, the burden may be re- 
turned to their production coun- 
terparts in Japan. The realities 
of modern world trade have ex- 
panded the dimensions of eco- 
nomic and political decision mak- 
ing, and it is in the latter process 
that sophisticated worker organi- 
zations seek wider participation. 

There is no question that the 
labor exchange program has con- 
tributed to the growing recogni- 
tion by American and Japanese 
union officials of trans-Pacific 
labor practices and problems. It 
could be said that without the 








program Japanese labor’s expo- 
sure to international affairs would 
be largely restricted to the Com- 
munist bloc. Combined annual 
invitations from Peking and Mos- 
cow run in the hundreds, the 
tours themselves designed more 
for good will and propaganda 
purposes than the exchange of 
technical data or points of view. 
As one official who had visited 
both East and West put it: 

In Moscow we learned what is wrong with 
American policy in Viet-Nam. In Washing- 
ton, Pittsburgh, and Detroit we studied 
collective bargaining tactics and began 
talking about the need for universal wage 
and price structures. I am a Marxist, but 


I must admit the American experience was 
far more pertinent. 


MorRE MEANINGFUL than oral 
testimony, however, is the spread- 
ing interest on the part of trade 
unions in independently financed 
exchange programs. In early 1966 
teams of Japanese shipbuilders 
and electric workers visited the 
United States on their own funds 
with support from counterpart 
American unions. The current 
program will not continue in- 
definitely, but its mission will 
have succeeded if and when more 
trade unions recognize the need 
for broader and self-sustained ex- 
change with unions in other coun- 
tries. Free trade unionism has a 
permanent role to play in the re- 
spective economic and _ political 
futures of Japan and America, 
and unlike the flirting solutions 
that appeared late in the 19th cen- 
tury the present link will not be 
easily extinguished. 
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Dr. Reed believes the subject of intercultural education “deserves 





more comprehensive thought and careful consideration” than it 
has so far received. He sets forth the steps that institutions should 
take in order to strengthen the international dimensions of learn- 
ing, especially in U.S. undergraduate and teacher training colleges. 


Bringing Intercultural Education 
Into Focus on U.S. Campuses 


The views of U.S. academics on 
what constitutes international edu- 
cation vary widely, reflecting the 
healthy variety and pluralism 
of U.S. higher education. Many 
individuals think first of some 
facet of international education 
such as foreign languages, foreign 
students, exchanges, study abroad, 
or technical cooperation rather 
than of a more unified, inclusive 
concept of international educa- 
tion. A common denominator in 
each definition is probably the fact 
that it is partial, and tends to 
place international education out- 
side the mainstream of collegiate 
learning. 

International education, how- 
ever, deserves more comprehensive 
thought and careful consideration 
in policy formulation and _ pro- 
gram development. International 
education can make significant 
contributions to learning and in 
the process become an essential 
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part of the academic mainstream 
benefiting all students. 

The term “international educa- 
tion” suggests learning about rela- 
tions between nations or the 
formal study of international re- 
lations or politics. Yet it also in- 
volves learning foreign languages 
and something of the cultures 
represented. Linked to this are 
foreign area studies and efforts 
at technical assistance and institu- 











Howarp A. REED, executive as- 
sociate, Education and World Af- 
fairs, is a historian with a B.A. 
from Yale and Ph.D. from Prince- 
ton. He taught at both universi- 
ties and at McGill, where he was 
assistant director of the Institute 
of Islamic Studies, and he has 
served on the staffs of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee 
and of the Ford and Danforth 
Foundations. 
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tion building for economic and 
social development abroad. Inter- 
national education also implies 
foreign students and exchanges of 
scholars, books, art, artifacts, and 
other aids to learning. Interna- 
tional education is widely thought 
to contribute substantially, but in 
rather vague ways, to “interna- 
tional understanding” and peace- 
ful relations between diverse men 
and societies. 

However, even this listing of 
some of the ramifications of inter- 
national education omits impor- 
tant facets of the subject, including 
its relation to institutional aims, 
faculty and student objectives and 
needs, established academic disci- 
plines, and what those participat- 
ing in international education can 
contribute to the general improve- 
ment of learning. 


“INTERCULTURAL” EDUCATION 


Such issues have concerned the 
Committee on Intercultural Edu- 
cation of EWA’ and its staff as 
they try to provide information 
and consulting services to indi- 
viduals and institutions undertak- 
ing to strengthen the international 
dimensions of learning, especially 
in U.S. undergraduate and teacher 
training institutions. Parenthet- 
ically, we use the phrase “‘inter- 
cultural education” in part be- 
cause the term “international 
education” has taken on so many 
special, yet partial meanings. 

Intercultural is more compre- 


1 Education and World Affairs (EWA), 
established in 1962 as a private, nonprofit 
educational organization, is concerned 
chiefly with the activities of American col- 
leges and universities in international rela- 
tions. Its principal purpose is to study, 
analyze, and make recommendations about 
those activities. 
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hensive and focuses on the rich 
cultural traditions of mankind 
rather than on shorter-lived con- 
cepts of the nation-state; it also 
suggests the basic philosophical, 
religious, historical, literary, sci- 
entific, and artistic values inherent 
in individuals, subgroups, and 
societies many of which are differ- 
ent from our own. Nations repre- 
sent peoples, but not necessarily 
cultures, and a cultural or civiliza- 
tional approach provides a broad 
conceptual framework for study 
and appreciation of diversity in 
our own and other societies. These 
points are well developed in gen- 
eral and with specific references to 
various branches of knowledge, in 
Robert Redfield “Thinking about 
a Civilization,” Milton Singer, ed., 
Introducing India in Liberal 
Education (Chicago: University 
of Chicago, 1957), 3-15; and by 
Robert Ulich, editor, and his col- 
laborators in Education and the 
Idea of Mankind (New York: 
Harcourt, 1964). 


Most U.S. academic administra- 
tors and scholars do not yet appear 
to have dealt adequately with the 
implications of international or 
intercultural education for their 
institutions or disciplines. This is 
natural in view of our tradition of 
pragmatism, the fantastic variety 
of pressures and alternatives which 
must be faced, and the fact that 
many colleges and universities ap- 
pear to have become involved in 
intercultural education on an ad 
hoc, almost inadvertent basis and 
seldom as a result of institution- 
wide planning and _ consensus. 
Even great university centers such 
as Cornell, Indiana, Stanford, and 
others described in the Education 
and World Affairs volume The 
University Looks Abroad (New 
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York: Walker, 1965) have been 
slow to develop such institution- 
wide policies. 

Academic leaders, confronted 
by what Francis Keppel *—refer- 
ring primarily to primary and 
secondary schools—calls this ‘‘nec- 
essary revolution,” need to plan 
more carefully in order to develop 
more coherent and effective learn- 
ing opportunities derived from 
universal human experience. 


Looking at intercultural educa- 
tion in relation to four basic, in- 
terrelated categories may be help- 
ful in planning and implementing 
this process. These are: (l) a 
clarification of institutional goals; 
(2) inventory of resources, co- 
ordination, and consultation; (3) 
extension of faculty competence; 
and (4) integration of intercul- 
tural studies into the curriculum 
to enrich the learning process. 

At every stage it is essential to 
involve a growing proportion of 
faculty and students in the process. 
Improved communication and 
consensus building lie close to the 
heart of healthy institutional de- 
velopment. 


CLARIFYING EDUCATIONAL GOALS 


It is essential for any institution 
to clarify its aims and to rethink 
and restate these in terms relevant 
to its time and situation. This is 
peculiarly important for any com- 
munity of learning such as a U.S. 
college or university. Character- 
istically the educational goals ex- 
pressed in academic catalogs often 
transcend practicability; yet they 
state the aspirations of the college 


2Former Assistant Secretary for Educa- 
tion in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 





and its members. It is obvious that 
education with universal perspec- 
tives is a vital objective consonant 
with the highest ideals of scholar- 
ship. This should become part of 
the liberal learning opportunity of 
every undergraduate. 


Thanks to new insights into 
learning and the development of 
communication and other tech- 
nology, the possibility of realizing 
this great ideal is much closer to 
achievement, even in smaller col- 
leges, than perhaps ever before. 
Each leader and institution has to 
decide how, and in what propor- 
tion, to commit present human 
and other resources to further 
realization of this objective. 


Naturally decisions reached 
after thorough study and discus- 
sion by all major elements of the 
institution’s constituency—includ- 
ing faculty, students, officers, and 
trustees—are more likely to be 
implemented successfully than 
those made by individuals or less 
representative groups. “Institu- 
tions need to consider the overall 
commitment of the institution in 
the international sphere, and the 
organizational patterns which are 
best suited to achieve the most 
with the resources at hand,” ac- 
cording to Herman B. Wells, chan- 
cellor of Indiana University, in 
AGB Reports (Association of Gov- 
erning Boards of Universities and 
Colleges, vol. 8, no. 8, June 1966) . 


AN INVENTORY OF RESOURCES 


The ideal of liberal learning in- 
formed with more universal data 
and perspectives can be pursued 
more effectively with facts derived 
from an inventory of human, li- 
brary, museum, and other resources 
available to the institution on or 
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off campus. This inventory should 
be accompanied by an analysis of 
courses and activities which no 
longer fulfill current educational 
objectives. Such assessment can 
point the way to an internal allo- 
cation or reallocation of resources 
which may lead to more effective 
realization of educational goals 
without additional new resources, 
or with fewer than might have 
seemed necessary originally. 


Implicit in the inventory is the 
identification of unused or poten- 
tial skills, which might include a 
rusty language, experience in in- 
tercultural teaching, administra- 
tion, research, or service at home 
or abroad, and faculty or library 
staff interest in extending indi- 
vidual competence by means of 
foreign area, cross-disciplinary, 
comparative, or topical study on 
or off campus. Brooklyn, Colgate, 
Hanover, Morehouse and Spel- 
man, New Paltz, Occidental, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, and UcLA are ex- 
amples of the many institutions 
which have benefited from this 
process. Details on some of these 
and other useful institutional ex- 
perience appear inter alia in the 
landmark Nason Committee re- 
port on The College and World 
Affairs (Education and World Af- 
fairs, New York, 1964); Howard 
A. Reed, “Intercultural or Non- 
Western Studies in General Edu- 
cation,” chapter VII of James G. 
Rice, ed., General Education: 
Current Ideas and Concerns (Na- 
tional Education Association, 
Washington, D.C., 1964); the 
case studies in Non-Western 
Studies in the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege (Association of American 
Colleges, Washington,  D.C., 
1964) , pp. 91-351; and The Uni- 
versity Looks Abroad. 
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A CAMPUS COORDINATOR 


There is a growing need for 
campus coordination of interna- 
tional and intercultural studies 
and activities. Often the coordi- 
nator, or coordinating committee, 
takes the lead in developing the 
inventory suggested. This officer 
or group is usually appointed on 
an ad hoc basis. Many institutions 
find that a permanent, highly 
placed officer or committee report- 
ing directly to top administrators 
or the president, and well repre- 
sented on educational policy and 
library committees, proves essen- 
tial. 

A coordinator who combines 
considerable foreign area com- 
petence with training in his dis- 
cipline can often direct initial 
efforts with more assurance than 
someone without such skills, espe- 
cially in institutions with limited 
experience. A combined teaching- 
coordinating position with some 
time reserved for research offers 
qualified younger foreign area and 
language specialists challenging 
opportunities on a growing num- 
ber of campuses. By the spring of 
1966 Education and World Affairs 
had learned of more than 65 such 
coordinators or directors of inter- 
national programs on a_ wide 
variety of campuses throughout 
the United States. Their number 
and functions seem bound to grow 
as the colleges and universities de- 
velop a more comprehensive view 
of their combined teaching, re- 
search, and service roles which 
stretch beyond the community, 
State, and nation across the world. 


CONSULTATION 


A careful review of the litera- 
ture on international education 
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can suggest guidelines and help to 
clarify issues. The following pro- 
vide basic data and insights: 


The University and World Affairs (Morril! 
report), New York: The Ford Foundation, 
1960. 


The College and World Affairs (Nason re- 
port), New York: The Hazen Foundation, 
1964. 


Non-Western Studies in the Liberal Arts 
College, Association of American Colleges, 
Washington, D.C., 1964. 


“The Non-Western World in Higher Educa- 
tion,” The Annals, November 1964, edited 
by Donald N. Bigelow and Lyman H. 
Legters. 


“Princeton University Conference on For- 
eign Language and Area Studies in the 
United States: A Guide for High School 
and College Programs, Dec. 17-18, 1965,” 
a supplement to the spring 1966 issue of 
The Educational Record, 229-283. 


Allan A. Michie, ed., International Educa- 
tion: Past, Present, Problems and Prospects 
—Selected Readings To Supplement H.R. 
14643—An International Education Act, 
forthcoming. 


This review of experience else- 
where should be followed by con- 
sultation with qualified experts 
who can be unusually helpful to 
those with limited experience 
University specialists, area study 
associations such as those for Afri- 
can, Asian, Slavic, or Latin Ameri- 
can studies, disciplinary agencies 
such as the American Historical, 
Economic, or Geographic Associa- 
tions, the American Council on 
Education, Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, Institute of International 
Education, and other agencies can 
assist in this way. The National 
Association for Foreign Student 
Affairs (NAFSA) offers special con- 
sultative services in its area of 
competence. Education and World 
Affairs can arrange for institution- 





wide or more specialized consulta- 
tion to strengthen intercultural 
education. 


EXTENDING FACULTY COMPETENCE 


Decisions on educational goals 
and programs are intimately re- 
lated to the teaching faculty. 
Their motivation, skills, and judg- 
ment are crucial on every campus. 
Healthy scholarship depends on 
continuing learning and _inter- 
change of ideas. Thus both the 
actual and potential capacity of 
faculty members to learn and 
teach in more intercultural di- 
mensions needs constant encour- 
agement. 

Colleges which are successfully 
strengthening the intercultural 
aspects of learning have adopted 
two related policies to strengthen 
faculty competence. Both policies 
recognize the shortage of qualified 
teachers, especially those with 
dual competence in intercultural 
studies and a standard discipline, 
and the particular difficulty of en- 
couraging such specialists to teach 
in undergraduate programs with 
a stress on introductory courses. 

The first policy is to encourage 
all present teachers, administra- 
tors, and librarians to take part in 
regular faculty seminars and in 
other opportunities on and off 
campus and to learn more about 
other cultures by applying their 
professional skills in such new 
contexts. The second is to give 
preference in employing new staff 
to those whose prior training and 
experience combine professional 
and disciplinary competence with 
foreign area study, intercultural 
teaching, research or service, for- 
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eign language skills, and an open- 
ness to interdisciplinary and in- 
novative approaches. 

Hard-pressed academics rightly 
wonder just how much thought, 
time, and energy can be found to 
devote to improving their inter- 
cultural competence, communica- 
tion, and cooperation on or off 
campus. However, experience re- 
peatedly suggests that better 
internal and external communica- 
tions help to stimulate, cross- 
fertilize, and propagate creative 
ideas. Improved communication 
among colleagues, within and 
across disciplines or professional 
schools, and between students and 
administrators helps knit a college 
together and create a healthier cli- 
mate of learning. 

Scholars in the social sciences 
and humanities can benefit from 
the example of mutually fructify- 
ing physical sciences such as bio- 
chemistry or biophysics. They can 
also profit from the usually greater 
facility of scientists in devising, 
testing, and improving hypotheses 
or concepts which provide a 
framework for large bodies of 
otherwise unrelated data. Simply 
meeting on an _ interdisciplinary 
basis has helped many anthropol- 
ogists, social scientists, and _his- 
torians to learn the “clearer 
formulation of problems” in their 
search for knowledge. Note the 
stimulating examples drawn from 
recent experience by Sylvia L. 
Thrupp, the editor of Compara- 
tive Studies in Society and His- 
tory, in her “CSSH: A Working 
Alliance Among Specialists” (In- 
ternational Social Science Journal, 
XVII, 4, 1965, issue devoted to 
history and social science, 644- 
654) . 
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FACULTY SEMINAR 


The faculty seminar has proved 
a most useful device in developing 
interdisciplinary dialog and study 
of other cultures or issues of 
global, interdisciplinary impor- 
tance such as food and population, 
arms control, conflict resolution, 
or the role of values in decision- 
making. It helps established and 
younger scholars learn from each 
other in fresh ways, apply their 
special disciplinary talents to new 
data drawn from different cultural 
contexts, and thus enrich their 
learning and teaching. The semi- 
nal character of faculty seminars 
at the Universities of Chicago or 
Columbia is well known. Smaller 
colleges have experienced similar 
benefits from faculty seminars. 
These include Antioch, Earlham, 
Dartmouth, those in the Atlanta 
University Center, the Connecti- 
cut Valley group (Amherst, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Mount 
Holyoke, and Smith), Lynchburg, 
Randolph-Macon Woman's, and 
Sweet Briar, the Gettysburg, St. 
Paul, or Vermont groups, and in 


the Regional Council for Inter- 


national Education. 

The seminar also builds on a 
basic institutional asset: the estab- 
lished teachers and staff. It stimu- 
lates them to continuing learning 
beyond the usual perimeters of 
their discipline or specialty and 
helps to link particulars and uni- 
versals in a new network of know!l- 
edge. The extent to which it in- 
volves and engages senior tenure 
faculty, departmental chairmen, 
librarians, and even comptrollers 
or treasurers may be crucial to 
future healthy intercultural pro- 
gram development. 

The faculty seminar dealing 
with such topics as the civilization 
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of China or African religion offers 
younger scholars fortunate enough 
to have combined training in a 
discipline and a foreign area pro- 
gram an incentive to teach in a 
smaller institution rather than 
seek to remain at one of the larger 
universities where they might 
more readily pursue their foreign 
area specialty. 

The seminar can also serve as 
a screening device to help identify 
members who might particularly 
benefit from one or more of the 
growing number of off-campus 
study opportunities, or by com- 
bined teaching and study fellow- 
ships available at larger U.S. uni- 
versities, or by study abroad for a 
summer semester or longer peri- 
ods. These opportunities to 
extend faculty competence are pro- 
vided by many agencies. I]lustra- 
tive directories are available in 
Edith Ehrman, ed., “Guide to 
Asian Studies in Undergraduate 
Education” (Newsletter of the 
Association for Asian Studies, vol. 
10, supplement no. 1, September 
1964) and Intercultural Educa- 
tion—An Information Service of 
Education and World Affairs, Fel- 
lowships for Faculty and Students, 
etc. (New York, 1965). Both are 
out of print but readily available 
in college libraries. 


CAMPUS-COMMUNITY COOPERATION 


Better channels of communica- 
tion and cooperation on the cam- 
pus and in the immediate com- 
munity help to link theoretical 
study with more relevant prac- 
tical learning, application, and 
testing in concrete situations. Yet 
relatively few teachers to date 
have learned to take adequate ad- 
vantage of the learning potentials 
latent in the cultural and linguis- 





tic diversity accessible to them 
in rural or metropolitan areas 
within fairly easy reach. 

Few New England colleges en- 
courage students to study among 
the French-speaking citizens with- 
in their States or in Quebec. 
Spanish-speaking, Italian, Indian, 
Negro, and even Russian- or 
Chinese-speaking § communities 
within our borders are often 
neglected as natural sources of in- 
tercultural learning in favor of 
more popular—and costly—study 
abroad programs in Mexico, Eu- 
rope, or farther afield. Useful and 
popular as these study abroad pro- 
grams are, they still serve only a 
tiny minority of probably less 
than one percent of U.S. college 
students and are often not ade- 
quately integrated into the regular 
academic program on the home 
campus. 


SPREADING INTERCULTURAL 
LEARNING 


A basic consideration is whether 
we really mean that the search for 
knowledge “requires the uni- 
versalizing of our understanding 
in any field,” as urged by Dr. 
Glenn A. Olds, executive dean of 
the Center for International 
Studies, State University of New 
York, in the AGB Reports cited 
above. 

The choice in favor of provid- 
ing all or most students with inter- 
cultural learning opportunities 
seems obvious. However, surveys 
reveal that by 1964 so-called non- 
Western or intercultural studies 
hardly ever involved more than 
five percent of the students or 
faculty on the minority of U.S. 
campuses where such studies were 
available, and that these students 
were usually upperclassmen. Some 
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60 institutions were notable excep- 
tions because they provided sub- 
stantial intercultural learning op- 
portunities to at least a majority 
of their undergraduates. Even 
fewer—probably less than two 
percent of our colleges—required 
at least one such course for gradu- 
ation.® 

National statistics indicate that 
over 40 percent of entering college 
students drop out before gradua- 
tion for a variety of reasons. They 
also remind us that over half of 
the undergraduates in U.S. col- 
leges are enrolled in professional 
schools such as agriculture, busi- 
ness, education, or engineering. 
These undergraduate professional 
schools and programs require 
relatively few general education 
and liberal arts courses and offer 
hardly any options for electives. 
The intercultural content of 
courses in such schools is usually 
absent or minimal. 

By contrast, the intercultural 
emphasis in teacher education pro- 
grams at New Paltz and Platts- 
burgh (State University of New 
York), at the State College of 
Iowa, in some NpbeEa (National 
Defense Education Act) summer 
institutes such as that at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire in 1966, 
in new regional centers to im- 
prove the teaching of social sci- 
ence and the humanities sup- 
ported by funds from title III 
of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, or through- 
out the Glens Falls (N.Y.) school 
system illustrate what committed 
and imaginative educators are do- 


3 Furthér details appear in Percy W. Bid- 
well’s Undergraduate Education in Foreign 
Affairs (New York: King’s Crown, 1962), 
10-24 ff.; my article cited above, 51-52; and 
survey Non-Western Studies in the Liberal 
Arts College, 84 ff. 
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ing to improve teacher education. 
Comparable efforts of institutions 
abroad are noted by Dr. James 
L. Henderson of London Univer- 
sity in ‘““The Academic Discipline 
of World Order” (The Times 
Educational Supplement, Apr. 15, 
1966) . 


Consequently it is essential to 
provide carefully designed courses 
with substantial intercultural con- 
tent, ideally at every level of un- 
dergraduate education. These 
courses should serve at least the 
basic needs of all students in gen- 
eral education. As_ practicable, 
they should then fulfill the more 
advanced requirements of those 
majoring in a given discipline 
and, finally, the particular inter- 
ests of the small number of stu- 
dents who want to start specializ- 
ing in the study of another cul- 
ture by means of language and 
area studies built on a solid basic 
training in a discipline. In the 
core curriculum such courses can 
help every student to develop a 
more adequate world view and 
better understanding of himself 
and his own society, thanks to this 
broader, more realistic perspec- 
tive. Introductory courses in the 
various disciplines such as art, eco- 
nomics, history, philosophy, poli- 
tics, religion, or sociology should 
likewise reflect a universal ap 
proach. 


BROADENING PERSPECTIVES 


For example, elementary eco- 
nomics concentrates on economic 
theories derived from observations 
in technologically advanced so- 
cieties. Why not ask some students 
to study how the textbook theory 
of inflation is borne out or modi- 
fied by experience in Chile or 
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Indonesia since World War II? 
Such analysis does not require 
great knowledge of economics or 
of Chilean or Indonesian affairs. 
Ample data in English is readily 
accessible for an _ elementary 
analysis of such a problem. 

This actual test of a theory 
based on concrete experience in a 
different cultural context helps 
the student to understand the 
theory and its limitations better 
than he might by means of more 
traditional assignments. It also in- 
troduces him, however imper- 
fectly, to another country and 
cultural tradition in specific, learn- 
ing terms which are more likely 
to arouse curiosity and sustain in- 
terest than if he were simply told 
to learn something about Chile 
or Indonesia because it would con- 
tribute to his liberal education. 

U.S. history is usually studied in 
chronological or topical sequences, 
primarily interpreted by U.S. ob- 
servers or participants with their 
expected biases. By contrast, how 
much we learn from perceptive 
foreign observers such as De Toc- 
queville, Bryce, or Dennis Brogan. 
We'll learn more by looking at 
our past and present from dif- 
ferent perspectives. Some U.S. 
historians have pointed out how 
differently our texts report the 
War of 1812 from those written 
for British or Canadian students. 
Undergraduates at the Irvine 
campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia are being introduced to 
U.S. history as seen by Japanese, 
Indians, or Russians. These views 
enable them to learn U.S. history 
in vivid new ways relevant to late 
20th-century realities and to man- 
kind’s unity in diversity. 

Foreign language study is an 
important element in_intercul- 





tural liberal learning. Very signifi- 
cant intercultural education using 
a wealth of materials in English is 
offered in many colleges such as 
Antioch, the Gettysburg group, 
and Mills. Numerous opportuni- 
ties are available for particularly 
interested undergraduates to study 
neglected foreign languages in in- 
tensive summer or cooperative 
programs, or by tapes, recorders, 
and native informants. With the 
shortage of qualified instructors 
of neglected foreign languages it 
is probably wise for most colleges 
to move slowly into this field. 
Expert guidance is available from 
the Modern Language Association 
and the Center for Applied Lin- 
guistics, and in Carroll E. Reed, 
ed., Conference on Critical Lan- 
guages in Liberal Arts Colleges 
(Washington, D.C., 1965) and the 
1964 and 1965 Princeton Uni- 
versity conference reports cited 
there and above. 


The glut of new data can con- 
fuse as well as inform teachers 
and students. Fresh approaches 
and simplified concepts can help 
to impose order on this explosion 
of knowledge. Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s Professor L. S. Stavrianos’ 
recent books A Global History of 
Man (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
1962) and The World Since 1500 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1965) illustrate _ bril- 
liantly the use of a basic concept 
such as major technological 
changes, or of a question such as 
why Europe moved “from the 
regional isolation of the pre-1492 
era to the West European global 
hegemony of the nineteenth cen- 
tury” (ibid., preface) to provide 
coherent, simplified frameworks 
for large amounts of data in world 
perspective. 
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Professor William H. McNeill’s 
remarkable The Rise of the West: 
A History of the Human Com- 
munity (Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1963) is another example 
of how a basic concept gives coher- 
ence to as broad a topic as human 
history. It is, according to H. R. 
Trevor-Roper’s review, cited in 
the 1965 Mentor edition, 


A history of the world, written to 
show how and where civilization arose, how 
it developed and was transferred from place 
to place, what laws, if any, regulated its 
progress, why certain civilizations throve at 
the expense of others, and finally, why, 
since 1500 A.D., European civilization im- 
posed itself on the whole world. . . . 
Arnold Toynbee, Crane Brinton, 
and others have hailed this as the 
first true single-volume world his- 
tory. McNeill’s basic concept is 
that of cultural diffusion and 
interaction leading to successive 
major social changes usually 
sparked by external stimuli. 

To all who wish to explore and 
develop better concepts for learn- 
ing and teaching in more universal 
terms, a wide range of data and 
perspectives by scholars from 
many disciplines and cultures is 
available in the works mentioned 
above and others like the UNEsco 
series on the History of Mankind 
and in journals such as The In- 
ternational Social Science Journal, 
Comparative Studies in Society 
and History, Minerva, Economic 
Development and Cultural 
Change, Science, American Be- 
havioral Scientist, Journal of 
World History, Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, Phylon, The 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, 
Numen, and Revue Tiers-Monde. 


CONCLUSION 


This discussion has focused in- 
ward, on the colleges’ basic goals, 
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teachers, and curriculum. It af- 
firms the central relevance to col- 
legiate education of intercultural 
learning in world perspective. If 


this comprehensive view of inter- | 


cultural education is accepted, the 
college is then able to develop its 
plans, resources, and skills co- 
herently. With a firm commit- 
ment buttressed by developing 
faculty competence and a revised, 
integrated curriculum, it can 
move ahead confidently. 


Many issues relative to intercul- 
tural learning will have to be 
considered. These will range from 
foreign students and scholarly ex- 
changes, interinstitutional  co- 
operation at home and abroad, 
technical cooperation, the Peace 
Corps, instruction in neglected 
languages, study abroad, and li- 
brary development to relations 
with the U.S. or foreign govern- 
ments including funds, research, 
access to data, and academic free- 
dom. Each issue can be faced in 
the perspective of basic institu- 
tional policy and current or future 
programs rather than on an ad hoc 
basis. 


The broad international educa- 
tion program announced by Presi- 
dent Johnson on February 2, 1966, 
and the more specific Interna- 
tional Education Bill (H.R. 
14643) offer remarkable new op- 
portunities to integrate intercul- 
tural learning into the academic 
mainstream. The bill stresses the 
need for “comprehensive,” institu- 
tionwide “planning for the de- 
velopment and expansion of un- 
dergraduate programs in inter- 
national studies.” Section 4 au- 
thorizes “grants... for projects and 


activities which are an integral 
part of such a comprehensive pro- 
gram” (italics supplied) . This bill 
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provides immediate, concrete in- 
centives to institutions to plan and 
act along educationally sound 
lines. 

But the intrinsic value of in- 
tercultural learning lies in its 
potential to help each student be- 
come more free, more aware of 
his individual worth and that of 
every other human, more liberally 
educated. This awareness of him- 
self, his creative potential, and 
perspective on mankind helps to 
overcome suspicion and fear. It 
nurtures confidence, trust, and joy. 
From these spring the determina- 
tion and daring to think, feel, and 
build for the good of all. Einstein’s 
letter published in the New York 
Times, May 25, 1946, stated: 


. . . We can only sound the alarm, again 
and again; we must never relax our efforts 
to rouse in the peoples of the world, and 
especially in their governments an aware- 
ness of the unprecedented disaster which 
they are absolutely certain to bring on 
themselves unless there is a fundamental 
change in their attitude toward one another, 





as well as in their concept of the future .. . 
The unleashed power of the atom has 
changed everything except our ways of 
thinking. 


Anthropologist Franz Boas speaks 
of man’s interdependence and 
learning capacity in these terms: 


. . The history of mankind proves that 
advances of culture depend upon the op- 
portunities presented to a social group to 
learn from the experience of their neigh- 
bors. The discoveries of the group spread 
to others and, the more varied the con- 
tacts, the greater the opportunities to learn. 
The tribes of simplest culture are on the 
whole those that have been isolated for 
very long periods and hence could not 
profit from the cultural achievements of 
their neighbors.4 


U.S. COLLEGES COMMITTED TO 
bring intercultural education into 
focus can thereby help their stu- 
dents change their attitudes and 
thoughts and learn from the ex- 
perience of their neighbors every- 
where. 


4F. Boas, “Racial Purity,” Asia, XL, 
(May, 1940) , 231, as quoted in Stavrianos, 
op. cit., 6. 





Foreign Doctors in the U.S. 


It is a depressing and humbling experience for an American 
doctor to visit a medical school in one of the under-industrialized 
countries of Asia, to have his host open the conversation with a 
bland statement that “You people in the United States, and your 
hospitals, couldn’t get along without our doctors,” and to realize 


that at the present time this is indeed a fact. 


If the 11,000 


foreign graduates who are now occupying internships and 


residences in United States hospitals were to be suddenly 


with- 


drawn, many United States hospitals would be forced to oa? 
sharply their services to patients. I submit that for the long run 
this is a completely untenable situation. By almost any standard 
of measurement, the United States is the richest country in the 
world. American standards of medical education and medical 
research and hospital practice are among the highest in the 
world. It ill becomes us to depend permanently on other coun- 
tries for the production of medical manpower to provide services 


to American patients. 


—G. Halsey Hunt, M.D., in an article on “The Brain Drain 
in Medicine” 


in the April 1966 issue of Federation Bulletin. 








The author, who has long been involved in campus-community 





relationships, discusses the benefits gained by educational institu- 
tions—faculty and students—and by the community at large as a 
result of international educational exchange. 


Cross-Cultural Fallout 


by ALICE B. MOTHERSHEAD 


Personal acquaintances, group 
gatherings, audience participation, 
foreign student speaking engage- 
ments, students in native dress 
performing native dances, playing 
native instruments, singing native 
songs—these are some of the ways 
through which we meet our for- 
eign visitors. Articles about or by 
foreign students, classroom discus- 
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scribed’ in the report Open Hearts 
Open Minds, recently published 
by the Advisory Commission. 


sions, international club activities, 
and the many other avenues 
through which flow the exchanges 
of ideas and cross-cultural under- 
standing—these all cause one to 
consider the full meaning of the 
presence of foreign students in 
our U.S. educational institutions 
and the rewards gained from 
them. Too little recognized . is 
the impact made upon a public 
which, in many instances, has 
been slow to grasp the significance 
of the overall benefits to itself. 
We are, however, reaping some 
of these benefits and are now be- 
ginning to experience a reaction 
which can be likened to fallout. 
This “cross-cultural fallout” de- 
scribes a layer of knowledge which 
sifts through slowly, quietly, al- 
most unseen. Absorption, too, may 
be in varying degree, but, slowly 
or swiftly, it inevitably follows. 
Let us take a direct turnabout 
in evaluating our relationships 
with students from other parts 
of the world. Are we performing 
services for them? Or, perhaps 
more importantly, should we con- 
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sider our services as being per- 
formed because we ourselves are 
a developing nation? 

Many of us_ have _ broken 
through established customs, yes, 
even prejudices, almost subcon- 
sciously while assisting or asso- 
ciating with the foreign students. 
Most obvious as an example is the 
American who, for the first time, 
mingles socially on equal terms 
with people of other colors. 

An African is invited to a pri- 
vate white home because he is a 
student and an intelligent and 
pleasant companion at a social 
gathering. It may be the first time 
a dark-skinned person has entered 
this particular home. An automa- 
tic adjustment of values develops 
within the host’s mind in relation 
to his fellow man. Subconsciously 
color as such loses its significance, 
or at least the host does not seem 
to consider it as important a fac- 
tor as he may have in the past. 
Finally, consciously or subcon- 
sciously, he commences to seek 
guests and friends for more mean- 
ingful reasons—for the exchange 
of ideas, the comparisons of 
thoughts, for stimulating conver- 
sations, not on the basis of color 
or physical characteristics which 
have traditionally guided his 
choice of friends. 


A simple contact with some- 
one from another land often will 
be a prelude to a new trend of 
thinking toward other cultures, 
and eventually the American will 
expose his already established 
friends to at least a part of this 
new thinking. Thus, whether 


through direct student contact or 
indirect, the more open thinking 
will affect his traditional and long- 
established acquaintances when he 
is with them. 





An alertness to other countries 
and other cultures develops more 
curiosity in these areas. When 
curiosity is aroused, learning fol- 
lows naturally. 


CORRECTING MISCONCEPTIONS 


Although many Americans are 
knowledgeable about people of 
other cultures, some tend to have 
an unrealistic, preconceived stereo- 
typed picture which stems from 
outdated information. Some may 
never have had an opportunity 
to know people of other nations 
whose manner of living is com- 
parable to their own. Thus they 
tend to generalize, believing that 
all people from a certain country 
are like the one individual they 
may have met. An example of this 
is a student from Mexico—an 
educated young man of fine par- 
entage who was rightfully indig- 
nant when asked if many other 
Mexican students also wore shoes. 
The question came from a fellow 
U.S. student who lived in a state 
which borders on Mexico. It was 
asked not in jest but obviously be- 
cause the American student had 
not known enough Mexicans to 
learn that a great number have 
as high a standard of living as he, 
and that surely many have had a 
more rounded education. 

At some point in foreign stu- 
dent relationships the American 
attempts to re-evaluate his own 
culture. He may even begin to 
feel a little humble. At the same 
time he will not necessarily feel 
less proud; quite the contrary. He 
will no doubt become more con- 
scious of his country’s blessings, 
for he is forced to take account 
of and to re-evaluate its assets, if 
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only so that he may explain his 
country to others. 


Such a development is cultural 
fallout. It affects the obvious and 
the obscure. It has a profound ef- 
fect on the inner growth of 
America and is a natural byprod- 
uct of student exchange. 

If the students’ experiences are 
positive, the results, most natur- 
ally, will be rewarding and the 
area of benefit will be a wide one. 
The foreign student during his 
stay in the United States will have 
continuing opportunities to study 
Americans and to talk with them, 
expressing his thoughts and feel- 
ings to both small and_ large 
groups. When he returns home he 
will be able to correct the pre- 
conceived notions and misconcep- 
tions about the United States 
which exist in his country. 

The various’ extracurricular 
activities of the individual educa- 
tional institutions produce an- 
other important fallout factor. 
Many an institution is barely 
aware of the impact which is 
made upon the surrounding com- 
munity and, in turn, on itself. 


CHANGING ATTITUDES 


Three points which are readily 
definable are worthy of mention 
here. The first of these is the na- 
tural development in the area of 
adult education. This has changed 
the atmosphere of entire com- 
munities in their attitudes toward 
world understanding and involve- 
ment. No community can remain 
static in its attitudes when hun- 
dreds, sometimes thousands, of 
students and short-term visitors 
from other cultures are offering 
first hand examples and interpre- 
tations of those cultures. Our peo- 
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ple become more interested in 
learning about other nations— 
their languages and customs, their 
religions and economic systems. 
When they develop a desire to 
see other areas of the world they 
travel more often—and always 
more wisely. 

Here also we should note the 
importance of student and teacher 
exchange to our own classrooms. 
Those who study abroad develop 
a fuller understanding of a par- 
ticular country and a deeper sym- 
pathy with its people. Upon re- 
turn to their American teaching 
posts they can pass on knowledge 
not found in books, making their 
classes far more interesting and 
vital. Each of these teachers 
reaches out to others and inevit- 
ably the chain of education con- 
tinues. 


FOR A BETTER WORLD 


A second advantage is gained 
by our own American student 
population. Our students, belong- 
ing to a generation which is with- 
out a doubt the most internation- 
ally minded in all of man’s his- 
tory, are seeking to discover how 
people of all nationalities, races, 
and creeds may live together in a 
more harmonious and productive 
world. The need to learn more 
about negotiating between gov- 
ernments becomes clear when 
there continues to be a series of 
hostilities erupting first in one 
nation, then in another. Students 
are aware of the potential catastro- 
phes which may occur as a result 
of each incident. They also realize, 
and perhaps for the first time as 
a large group, that each part of 
the world must be understood if 
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our representatives hope to have 
any success in their negotiations. 

Our students are seeking, as 
perhaps never before, the answers 
to myriads of difficult questions, 
and they are attempting to bal- 


| ance existing values. They are 


going through a period of up- 
heaval which is causing great con- 
cern to many, but from which are 
evolving innumerable positive re- 
sults. Students are curious; they 
discuss with foreigners the things 


| about which they are particularly 
' concerned. To 


see the world 
superficially is not enough for 
most Americans of this new gen- 
eration—they go abroad to learn 
more at first hand. 


CAMPUS-COMMUNITY INTERACTION 


The third point to be consid- 
ered is the campus-community re- 
lationship and the interest which 
is generated about the local edu- 
cational institution. 


Everyone recognizes the impor- 
tance of public relations in this 
day of costly education. Here is a 
built-in avenue which reaches to 
all corners of the community. Dif- 
ferent ethnic groups acquire a 
sense of participation through 
their association with students of 
other lands. People in all income 
brackets are represented in order 
to give the foreigner a true look 
at America. Various social, politi- 
cal, religious, and civic groups are 
eager to have some part in repre- 
senting their segment of the 
American way of life. As a result 
of their contacts with the cam- 
puses they become more aware of 
the functions and needs of an in- 
stitution which heretofore may 
have held no great interest except 





as buildings where someone else’s 
son or daughter attended classes. 

Institutions should not under- 
estimate this asset and certainly 
should attempt in all possible 
ways to grasp at opportunities for 
constant representation in the 
public sphere. Foreign students 
are often the ones who will make 
the majority of public appearances 
and, since they present ideas 
which are interesting and a little 
unusual to the civic groups, they 
make more lasting impressions 
than their American counterparts. 

Again, considering community 
involvement, the use of volunteer 
time and effort should be en- 
couraged. The need to share be- 
comes obvious with a quick glance 
at the amount of hours Americans 
devote to community activities. 
This is becoming a significant 
aspect of our culture and is im- 
portant not only for what these 
hours accomplish for others but 
also for what the donor receives 
from the giving. The person who 
donates his time is furthering his 
own education. 

How far-reaching the impact of 
foreign students can be is evident 
in such an apparently unrelated 
activity as that of voting. A greater 
interest in developing more fruit- 
ful intercourse at government 
levels among nations impels the 
citizen to study more carefully 
the current issues and cast a more 
thoughtful vote when electing his 
representatives. 

This, then, is “cross-cultural 
fallout’”—not a direct or easily de- 
fined phenomenon but one which 
deserves more recognition by each 
of us. It is a fallout which must be 
encouraged and one which should 
continue to sift through to each 
of us for the mutual benefit of all. 
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The Role of CU 


we feel it necessary to put the role of the educational and7 
cultural affairs arm of the State Department (the so-called “CU” arm) 
in its proper perspective. Four or five government agencies are involved in 
educational exchange in a major way, many more in a minor way. It is not 
surprising that some confusion has arisen as to the goals of the various 
agencies. 

In the case of CU, this confusion has been heightened by the fact that 
other agencies (e.g., AID, the National Science Foundation, the National 
Institutes of Health, the Peace Corps, eic.) have come into the field with 
fairly clear-cut and specialized objectives, or deal with a special category of 
persons. Alongside the programs of these specialized agencies, the CU 
objectives appear vague. But they are not. 

CU’s objectives must be understood at two levels. First of all, CU has the 
charge of assisting the Secretary of State in his responsibility for coordinat- 
ing all international educational and cultural activities. It is the one 
agency that must never cease to look at the whole range of international 
educational and cultural programs, governmental and private; and never 
cease to ask itself what the role of government should be with respect to that 
total range. Particularly, CU must understand, support, and relate itself 
to the international educational ana cultural activities of all other relevant 
governmental agencies, and must comprehend how each may contribute 
to a unified effort. 

At another level, CU conducts a program oi its own. Not itself a special- 
ized program, in one sense it is the mother of all the specialized programs, 
and may be rightly proud of the role it played in demonstrating at an early 
date the usefulness of these activities. Its very nature as a generalized 
activity is that it should explore and open up many lines of interest, some 
of which will prove worthy of more intensive exploitation by specialized 
agencies. 

But the primary role of CU is not to spawn future programs. It is to 
provide a broad and basic coverage of the field of educational and cultural 
affairs. It is concerned with aspects so basic and pervading that they cannot 
be chopped up into the concerns of specialized agencies, and with indi- 
viduals whose talents and purposes do not necessarily fit the boundary lines 
of special programs. 

For, unlike those programs with their sharply defined objectives, the 
particular genius of the State Department exchange program is its very 
flexibility, its broad range, its ability to reach out to and foster the human- 
istic concerns of the American people and people overseas. 


—From A Beacon of Hope, a report from 
the U.S. Advisory Commission, 1963, 
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